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Secretary Mellon on Prohibition 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (January 30, '26) 


Andrew W. Mellon (As told to William G. Shepherd) 


T was inevitable that observance or 

nonobservance of the prohibition 

law should be controlled by public 
opinion rather than by dictatorial 
officers of the law. Public opinion, in 
all its aspects, has a controlling sway 
over the observance of all other laws, 
as befits a republic, and it has played 
its part in the enforcement of the fed- 
eral prohibition laws. 

Public opinion alone can effectively 
deal with that willingness to break the 
prohibition laws which is accountable 
for nonobservance. Prohibition police- 
men can make arrests for violations of 
the law, but they cannot make arrests 
for willingness to break the law. 
Every record of the Prohibition Unit 
goes to prove that in districts where 
public opinion is in favor of prohibi- 
tion, in every district where willing- 
ness to break the law is infrequent, 
the enforcement of prohibition laws 
is a simple task. Indeed, in such dis- 
tricts the prcehibition laws, under the 
guidance of public opinion, become al- 
most self-enforcing. 

In other districts of the country—in 
the greater cities, for instance: where 
willingness, even eagerness, to break 
the law is not infrequent and where 
citizens, who do not themselves break 
the law are complaisant and tolerant 
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with those who do—the enforcement 
of the law by the Prohibition Unit is 
extremely difficult, and conditions are 
bad. 

We are still in an experimental stage 
in America as to methods of enforcing 
prohibition. But it seems to me that 
we have come far enough to reach this 
principle: 

Local public opinion, in any district 
in America, which tends toward an 
observance of the prohibition laws 
ought to be protected from the effects 
of any opinion in other districts which 
serves to hamper the authorities in 
strict enforcement. 

It is in accordance with this prin- 
ciple that the reorganization of the 
Prohibition Unit has been made within 
recent months. Today, under the re- 
organization, federal judicial districts 
have been made the geographical units 
for prohibition enforcement. 

The apparent benefit of this division 
is that the seat of each prohibition 
administrator hereafter will be the 
seat of the federal judges and of the 
United States district attorney of that 
district. It is necessary for prohibi- 
tion-enforcement officials to work very 
closely with United States district at- 
torneys, who present prohibition cases 
to the federal courts. Thus there has 
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been finally provided a federal basic 
unit, with federal court, federal dis- 
trict attorney and federal prohibition- 
enforcement official, in which, without 
the scattering of responsibility, the 
results of prohibition enforcement for 
any given period of time may be scru- 
tinized and measured. 

These units are generally smaller 
than states. In such units public 
opinion may more definitely and readi- 
ly make itself felt than in larger geo- 
graphical or census units. Sensitivity 
of federal officials to local public 
opinion within the district, in view of 
such direct and clearly bounded re- 
sponsibility, is expected to be great. 
Blame for laxity of enforcement can 
be definitely fixed not only by the high- 
er officials of the government but by 
public opinion itself. 

But this effort to fix responsibility 
and definitely to measure results has 
gone even further than this. There 
are so many federal judicial districts, 
each, as I have said, with its court and 
its district attorney, that it would be 
impossible to have each prohibition 
commander in a federal prohibition 
district responsible directly to Wash- 
ington headquarters. 

The various federal districts, there- 
fore, have been formed into 22 larger 
groups. Over each of these 22 groups 
there has been placed an official to be 
known as “prohibition administrator.” 
To each of these prohibition adminis- 
trators has been given full power of 
government. 

Each one of these prohibition ad- 
ministrators has as much power as was 
formerly held only by the central head 
of the Prohibition Unit in Washing- 
ton. There is no means by which an 
administrator may divide his respon- 
sibility. He is, in his group of federal 
judicial units, the federal prohibition- 
enforcement division itself. 

The administrator is given authority 
to select his own personnel. He is 
given power to grant permits for the 
legitimate use of alcohol, which were 
formerly issued by far-away Washing- 
ton. He is instructed to have, as a 
member of his staff, a lawyer who will 
prepare evidence for presentation, not 
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to the courts, but to the United States 
district attorney. 


To all intents and purposes each of 
these 22 administrators (and there is 
an additional administrator in Porto 
Rico and another in Hawaii) will be 
responsible for those duties which 
were formerly placed on the central 
office of the Prohibition Unit in Wash- 
ington. Centralization of administra- 
tion in Washington has ceased. 

Thus every citizen in America re- 
sides within a federal judicial prohi- 
bition district which is an almost in- 
dependent unit. In regard to prohibi- 
tion he may deal directly in his com- 
munity with a federal official on whose 
shoulders rests the responsibility for 
prohibition enforcement in that com- 
munity. Prohibition administrators 
will feel directly the pressure of public 
opinion. It is believed that they will 
have a sense of responsibility toward 
the public that they never could have 
had in the earlier days of prohibition 
enforcement, when they were respon- 
sible only to officials in Washington. 
Responsibility of administrators to 
Washington does not, of course, cease. 
But these administrators must stand 
or fail by the definite records they 
make in the very definite areas to 
which they have been assigned. 

The entire customs service of the 
United States has been placed under 
Brig. General Lincoln C. Andrews, as- 
sistant secretary of the treasury, and 
it will aid in enforcing prohibition 
laws. The Coast Guard service has 
also been placed under General An- 
drews. In his hands, also, is the Pro- 
hibition Unit. Thus, under one man, 
have been gathered the three agencies 
for Prohibition enforcement. The 24 
prohibition administrators will be di- 
rectly responsible to General Andrews, 
who has personally selected them. Ad- 
ministrators have the power to hire 
and fire in their districts; General An- 
drews hires or fires administrators. 

Under this new, short-range, quick- 
acting enforcement, local public opin- 
ion now has a chance to make itself 
felt. Now at last we shall see what 
public opinion will do. Prohibition is 
up to you. 
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The Secret ot Getting Along with 
People 


Condensed from The American Magazine (February '26) 
Dr. David Mitchell (See note on p. 747) Reported by Albert Edward Wiggam 


ETTING along with other people is 

a science. It is based on definite 

rules, and the very first rule is 
that human conduct is_ predictable. 
That is, you can usually tell what a 
certain person is going to do under 
a given set of circumstances. And you 
must remember that what the other 
fellow does depends on what you do. 
For example, if I call you a liar, you 
will respond in one way, whereas, if 
I call you a good fellow, you will re- 
spond in another way. We can abso- 
lutely predict that “A soft answer 
turneth away wrath.” 

The mistake made by a great many 
people who are sincere in their efforts 
to reach a satisfactory adjustment in 
some human relationship, is that they 
refuse to make use of the knowledge 
that human beings will most surely 
respond unkindly to unleavened crit- 
icism or condemnation. ‘‘We are both 
to blame” may pass; but “It’s all your 
fault” never will, no matter how justi- 
fiable. 

The second rule for getting along 
with the other fellow is this: Study 
how he reacts to your behavior. Don't 
fool yourself with any fanciful notions 
as to what he ought to do. Notice ex- 
actly what he does do when you do 
so and so. You will be amazed at how 
soon you get onto his curves, and are 
able to do those things which bring 
the sunshine out of him. 

A certain man had been fired from 
every job he had had for the past three 
or four years. I found upon investiga- 
tion that, on a number of occasions 
when questions of policy had come up, 
he had bluntly told his chief that he 
was dead wrong. He did not know he 
had done this—people usually don’t. 
They make trouble all their lives for 
themselves just from their failure to 
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see that some little thing they are do- 
ing sets up irritation. They haven't 
learned to predict human conduct. 


I made this fellow see that in every 
instance where he had had trouble he 
had failed to recognize that his chief 
had a better right to his point of view 
than he had to his. Finally, after 
months, I trained him to be sure that 
he overestimated the value and im- 
portance of the other fellow’s point of 
view. It has made a new man of him. 
Just try that for a week, and see how 
you will at once begin to make friends. 
Some people need to do that deliberate- 
ly in order to keep from exaggerating 
their own point of view, and thus get- 
ting into trouble. 


The third rule for getting along with 
people is that you must be genuinely 
yourself and not try to be somebody 
else. Every man who is not popular 
should ask himself squarely, “Am I 
absolutely the goods I pretend to be? 
Isn’t there some little pretense about 
me? Am I not at times just a bit 
playing a part?” If you are, you are 
in for trouble. The man who plays 
a part is not deceiving anybody but 
himself. And he doesn’t know it at 
all. The world is full of just such self- 
deluded people, and the tragedy is, 
they don’t tumble to it themselves. 


Another point: If you find yourself 
thinking of some old quarrel, or of 
some real or fancied insult, and find 
yourself setting your lips, gritting 
your teeth, and saying, “I'll get even 
with that fellow,” you’re laying up 
trouble. Make this your motto: “You 
can't get along with other people if 
you carry old grudges.” 


Here is a rule everyone should apply 
to himself if he wants to get along 
either with his fellow employees or as 
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an executive: Bright people must learn 
to ve tolerant and patient with other 


people. Trying to hurry naturally 
slow people is a foolish process. It 
hurts and irritates. The duller a man 
is mentally, the less capacity he has 
to hurry. He can’t hurry. You will 
never make a foreman or executive 
unless you are able to learn when your 


men are going at their best natural 
speed. If you push them beyond their 
limit—not your limit but theirs—there 


is going to be a break. 

You must learn to compare yourself, 
frankly, fairly, and honestly, with 
other people. That is one of the best 
methods for teaching people how to 
get along with others I have ever 
found. Compare your specific qualities 
with the same qualities in 15 or 20 of 
your acquaintances; such traits as 
originality, adaptability, honesty, re- 
liability, will power, leadership, con- 
centration, intelligence, perseverance, 
initiative, ambition, self control, loy- 
alty, agreeableness. You will arrive 
at a new evaluation of yourself. In- 
stead of losing confidence, you will 
vain confidence. Everyone will. 

This leads to my next great rule: 
One of the chief elements in getting 
along with other people is to form an 
adequate opinion of your own capaci- 
ties, and a just appreciation of your 
own limitations. The aim of education 
is not so much to give people special 
skills as it is to give them a true esti- 
mate of themselves. It is almost as 
important for us to know what we 
can't do as to know what we can do. 
It is only when we know what we are, 
and have, and can do, that we can com- 
pare ourselves accurately with other 
people. And nothing in life is more 
important. 

In the majority of when a 
man has got a balanced view of himself 
ind the world, he finds that the thing 
which he can do best is the thing he 
likes to do the best. This has an im- 
portant bearing on getting along with 
others. “For often one’s collisions and 
irritations with other people are not 
because there is anything wrong with 
these people, but because one hates his 
iob. 
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Here is a rule to remember: If you 
interjere with other people's habit re- 
sponses, you are going to set up irri- 
tation. They may seem trivial to you, 
but they are deep-seated. Husbands 
and wives should especially study and 
accept each other’s lifelong habit re- 
sponses. Many a divorce could be pre- 
vented by this simple rule. 


And now one 
will always work. 


final rule, one that 
I have never known 
it to fail: You will make more friends 
in a week by getting yourself inter- 
ested in people than you can get ina 
year by trying to get people interested 
in you. You will never make friends 
so long as you are thinking how to be 
interesting to them; and you will have 
them flocking to you as long as you 
show a Sincere interest in them. 
If you want friends you must be gen- 
uine and sincere in your interest in 
other people’s lives, their interests, 
their fortunes and misfortunes. 


After all, the big thing in getting 
along with people is just that common- 
sense thing—tact. The golden rule is 
the best definition of tact in all litera- 
ture. 

A little girl friend of mine said the 
most tactful thing I ever heard. She 
was only eight years old and was vio- 
lently opposed to being kissed, espe- 
cially by an old auntie of hers. Uncon- 
scious of this, however, the auntie, on 
going away one day, bent down and 
gave her a kiss on the cheek. The 
little girl vigorously rubbed her cheek, 
in reality to rub it off. Her auntie 
noticed this, and said: 

“Why, darling, I don’t 
like auntie to kiss you. 
ing to rub it off.” 

“Oh no, Auntie,” she replied, with 
all the grace of a duchess, although 
she was quivering with anger, “I was 
just trying to rub it in, for fear the 
wind would blow it away.” 

That’s pretty nearly the whole se- 
cret of getting along with other people. 
If we constantly make enemies instead 
of friends, the fault is inside our- 
selves. It is just because we are trying 
to rub the kisses off, instead of trying 
to rub them in. 


believe you 
You are try- 
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Fancies of the Evolutionists 


Condensed from The Forum (February '26) 


John 


EAL scientific facts have never 

yet been brought together suffici- 

ent to prove the theories of organic 
evolution in a single one of its many 
branches, let alone the main theorv 
that all life has so arisen. Evolution 
is not a fact of science, but a dogma 
of philosophy; and it is significant 
that many who at first are fascinated 
by the plausible generalizations of 
evolution turn from it after further 
examination of its proffered evidences. 


Consider, for example, The Hall of 
the Age of Man in the American 
Museum of Natural History in New 
York. The exhibit is schematized and 
doctored to the last degree. Yet in his 
book describing this exhibit Dr. Henry 
Fairfield Osborn states (italics mine): 
“The Hall of the Age of Man is de- 
signed to show whac we know of man. 
... The exhibit is arranged to present 
very truthfully and very clearly our 
actual knowledge, and not to confuse 
the visitor with theories or specula- 
tions.” 


Now, the bald truth is that there is 
not one single, indisputable fact prov- 
ing the truthfulness of the exhibit. 
The so-called ‘“ape-men” in the exhibit 
are figments of the imaginations of 
evolution’s devotees. The “Piltdown 
Man,” for example, was no “man” at 
all. All that was found in the gravel 
pit in Sussex, England, included two 
or three bits of skull-bone. a piece of 
jaw-bone, and a canine tooth. These 
fragments were scattered in the gravel 
pit; one piece was picked up one year, 
another in another year, and still an- 
other the third year. With these 
scraps, that one could conceal in his 
hand, the scientists first asswmed that 
they all belonged to the same individ- 
ual, and then they “reconstructed” the 
“man” and proclaimed it a new genius, 
called Eonthropus or “Dawn Man.” 
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But after the first reconstruction by 
Dawson and Smith-Woodward, Profes- 
sor Arthur Keith, Curator of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of London, took 
these same fragments and made a re- 
constructed man much higher than the 
ape-like creature first produced. The 
climax was capped when Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka concluded that the jaw and 
tooth really “belonged to a fossil chim- 
panzee.” Yet the exhibit is paraded 
as bona fide; as founded only on real 
“facts” and not on “speculation”! 


In his book on the exhibit Professor 
Osborn pictures three of these imagi- 
nary men which have been “recon- 
structed” from data so meagre that it 
has always been the subject of hot 
debate among the scientists. Profes- 
sor Osborn, however, labels the pic- 
tures “The Three Great Races of Pre- 
historic Man’—as though everything 
was adequately proved. 


Dr. Eugene Dubois claims to have 
found the bones of one of these speci- 
mens,—The Trinil Ape-Man—in the 
Island of Java in 1891. There are 
only three fragments of this gentle- 
man, who is called “Pithecanthropus.” 
There is a part of a skull, a part of 
a leg bone, and one molar tooth. As 
with the Piltdown Man, these bones 
were not found at the same time or 
altogether in one place; and other sci- 
entists asserted that the fragments did 
not belong to the same individual at 
all. 

Concerning the two other specimens, 

the Neanderthal Man and the Cro- 
Magnon Man,—it is sufficient to say 
that many conflicting opinions have 
been given their bones by such men 
as Blake, Vogt, Hoedler, Kitdell, Hux- 
ley, Dwight, Price, and others. Fur- 
thermore, the scientists not only dis- 
agree among themselves, but Profes- 
sor Osborn contradicts in ane place 
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his own statements in another place. 
In the book referred to above he ad- 
mits that the evidence is scanty and 
that the remains of alleged ape-men 


are scarce. But in his book, Evolution 
and Religion, he says: “The chain 
of human ancestors was totally un- 
known to Darwin. He could not have 
even dreamed of such a flood of proof 
and truth.” 


In addition to the utter inadequacy 
of these exhibits stand the very sig- 
nificant facts that the dependability 
of the entire scheme of rock stratifi- 
cation, upon which man’s alleged evo- 
lution rests, is now being successfully 
called into question and even dismissed 
as entirely artificial by scientific men. 

In watching school children pass 
through the Hall of the Age of Man, 
I have been overwhelmed with the con- 
viction that it was nothing short of a 
crime against the human race to fill 
their immature minds with the de- 
basing idea of the brute origin of 
man on such fiimsy and tricky “evi- 
dences,” 


In the light of all this, I submit that 
it was not unreasonable for me to 
suggest to the museum authorities that 
they show also the Bible teaching con- 
cerning the creation of the world and 
man and the Bible philosophy of life. 
I suggested that in the first show-case 
there might be an open Bible, with a 
red line pointing to the first verse of 
Genesis: In the beginning, God cre- 
ated the heavens and earth. Then on 


either side, there might be reproduc- 


tions of the historic manuscripts, thus 
giving an outline history of how the 
Bible came down to us. 


In the next show-case, I suggested 
that there should be another Bible, 
with a red line pointing to the verse: 
God created man in His image, in the 
image of God created He him, male 
and female created He them. The ex- 
hibit might also set forth the original 
dignity of man as a child of God and 
the tragic disasters that came to him 
through his disobedience to God: his 
fall from his high estate, and, there- 
fore, his need of a Saviour. I suggest- 
ed that the teaching of Genesis con- 
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cerning the Sabbath Day could be in- 
dicated with an exhibit showing the 
great economic, social, and religious 
value of reserving one day in seven 
for rest and worship. 


The next exhibit might set forth the 
fact that the Bible teaching has been 
the source of the sanctity of the mar- 
riage vow and the foundation of our 
American home-life. There could also 
be shown an exhibit of the terrible in- 
crease of divorce, the wrecking of 
home life, the setting adrift of little 
children,—all because of loss of faith 
in the Bible and in its teachings. 


I suggested also, an exhibit of the 
Bible as the real source of the prin- 
ciples of liberty, equality, justice, 
fraternity, law and order upon which 
our American commonwealth was 
founded. I suggested a replica of the 
historic Bible of the United States 
Supreme Court, on which our Presi- 
dents have sworn since 1801; a picture 
showing the cabin of the Mayflower, 
where the Pilgrims drafted the First 
Charter of their new community with 
only an open Bible before them; an 
exhibit showing the influence of 
Bible religion in the Revolutionary 
War, in the prayer-life of George 
Washington, in the resolutions of the 
Continental Congress, in the meetings 
of the Constitutional Convention, and 
in the whole progress of our history- 
through the prayers of Abraham Lin- 
coln in Civil War times to the avowed 
dependence upon God of Woodrow 
Wilson during the World War, down 
to this present hour when we engrave 
our coins: “In God we trust.” 


And over against the portrait gallery 
of the “cave men,” I would suggest 
that at least one wall of the Hall of 
the Age of Man be given to a series 
of portraits of some of the great men 
and women who accepted and believed 
the Bible, and what they said about it. 


While the fancies of the evolutionists 
come and go, while there is scarcely 
a scientific book that is ten years old 
that is not already out of date, the 
Bible, after thousands of years, is still 
doing business at the old stand! 
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Boom Days in the Holy Land 


Condensed from The World's Work (February '26) 


Harold J. Shepstone, Fellow of Royal Geographical Society 


HE activity on every hand in 

Palestine is simply amazing. Every 

one is busy and there are no un- 
employed. Building operations are in 
progress all over the country. Resi- 
dences are going up by the hundred, 
as well as shops and factories. Soon 
Jerusalem will be able to boast its 
skyscraper, a great 12-story office build- 
ing now in course of construction, as 
well as a palatial hotel equal to any 
found in Egypt. Furthermore, good 
wages are being paid and on the whole 
the people are contented and happy. 

Yet five ‘years ago, when the British 
took over the country from the Turks, 
it was bankrupt and derelict. Few 
towns had escaped the ravages of the 
war and many were in ruins. Rural 
areas, especially in the track of the 
Turkish armies, had been stripped 
bare, left desolate. Disturbances and 
lawlessness were rife. Looting by the 
Bedouins was constant. Economical- 
ly and industrially, socially and politi- 
cally, Palestine was a wreck. 

What surprised me about Jerusalem 
was the cleanliness and order and the 
discovery that its death rate is about 
the same as that of London. The 
Health Department has carried out its 
work without detracting in the least 
from the picturesque Oriental setting 
of the city. The narrow streets are 
now regularly and thoroughly swept. 
One of the first British steps was the 
cleansing and covering of the old cis- 
terns, some 600) of them. Some had 
not been cleaned out for 100 years or 
more. The mosquitoes responsible for 
malaria, the curse of Jerusalem durinz 
the hot summer months, have disap- 
peared. 

The population is about 65,000. For 
the first time in many centuries Jeru- 
salem has become a Jewish city, more 
than 60 per cent of its inhabitants be- 
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ing Jews. It is a city of three “Sun- 
days”: Friday for the Moslem, Satur- 
day for the Jew, and Sunday for the 
Christian. Jews from every country 
of the world are rapidly settling in the 
land. All round the city they have 
established thriving residential colo- 
nies. Their ultimate aim is to encircle 
the Holy City with such settlements. 
I was struck with the up-to-date char- 
acter of the dwellings. 

Tel-Aviv, a remarkable city which 
lies to the north of Jaffa on the coast, 
has been termed “the Los Angeles of 
the East,” a very apt description. This 
first purely Jewish city to arise since 
the days of the Romans reminds one 
of a Western American boom town. Its 
mayor, officers, police, and all its 
citizens are Jews. Where a few years 
ago there was nothing but sand dunes 
there is now a busy, prosperous city 
of 35,000 souls, growing rapidly. There 
is nothing tawdry about its residences, 
and its shops. cafes, and hotels are 
modern and up-to-date. The city has 
become a busy industrial center. More 
than 70 different enterprises have 
been founded within the last year or 
two for the manufacture of various 
textiles, shoes, hats, thread, stoves, 
corks, mirrors, electric batteries, 
leather goods, furniture, and a host 
of other products. One of its indus- 
trial wonders is a silicate brick fac- 
tory, working day and nignt in three 
shifts, turning out from 60,000 to 
70,000 bricks a day. Tel-Aviv is a 
striking ovject lesson of what Jewish 
organization and initiative are cap- 
able of accomplishing. 

Not far away, on the River Audjah, 
is Palestine’s first modern water-power 
station, another Jewish enterprise, 
and it is from this station that light 
and power are supplied to Tel-Avid, 
Jaffa, and the surrounding district. 

On the other side of Jaffa is the 
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Jewish colony of Rishonle-Zion, found- 
ed by Baron Rothschild some 50 years 
ago. It is the center of the wine- 
producing area. The present yearly 
output of the cellars, which contain 
some of the largest wine vats in the 
world, is more than a million gallons. 
New colonies are being established 
everywhere. There are now 90 of them 
and they dot the land from Dan in 
the north to Beersheba in the south. 
For the most part they are thriving 
agricultural settlements, many of them 
being run on cooperative principles. 


On my way north I visited several 
in the Great Plain of Esdraelon, which 
promises to become the granary of 
Palestine. In pre-war days it was 
very barren and did not boast a single 
tree. Today it is a smiling country- 
side and, seen from the surrounding 
hills, a wonderful picture, the culti- 
vated patches of grain, vegetables, and 
fruits resembling a colossal patchwork 
quilt of many colors. At present the 
Jews have acquired about 50 square 
miles of the valley and have estab- 
lished some 20 settlements at an ex- 
penditure of nearly 35,000,000. 

Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee is 
growing rapidly. New roads were iti 
course of construction, while the town 
has its own power station, electric 
light, pleasure garden, and walks. 
Near Tiberias is the new Jewish col- 
ony of Midgel, on the Plain of Genne- 
saret. The colony consists of a score 
of stone buildings with red-tiled roofs, 
from the verandas of which one gets 
fine views of the lake. Interesting 
also were the orchards, where every 
variety of tropical fruit is being cul- 
tivated—dates, almonds, oranges, lem- 
ons, peaches, apricots, bananas, olives, 
figs, and grapes. It is also proposed 
to erect a hotel here. 

I found Haifa, the headquarters of 
the Palestine Railways and destined 
to become- the port of the country, a 
hive of industry. There is a fully- 
equipped fiour-mill with the very latest 
machinery and with men working in 
two shifts. There is also a thriving 
oil and soap works, a factory capable 
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of producing from 60,000 to 70,000 tons 
of cement a year, and a new power 


station. Then outside Haifa, at Ash- 
lit, they are producing some 15,000 
tons of salt a year by the evaporation 
of sea water. 


What Palestine needs is capital, and 
the Jews are the only people supply- 
ing it. Jewish settlers are continually 
arriving, and discretion is being exer- 
cised in their selection. They are a 
healthy, sturdy, thrifty class, imbued 
with the principles of Zionism and 
looking upon Palestine as their home. 
Whereas in pre-war days the Jews 
owned some 177 square miles of land 
in Palestine, the area controlled by 
them today is 319 square miles. 


As the total population of the coun- 
try is 800,000 and the Arabs out-num- 
ber the Jews seven to one, the ques- 
tion arises, Zs there room for both 
and will they settle down peaceably 
together? In Bible times the country 
supported more than 3,000,000 people 
and was a large exporter of grains and 
fruits. Experts tell us that if the 
country is properly developed there 
would be room for 5,000,000 people. 
Only one-sixth of the cultivable land 
is at present being tilled. England has 
122 people to the square mile; Pales- 
tine about 70. 

Over and over again the Arabs told 
me that the Jews paid them good 
wages and they did not want the Jews 
to go away. The fact is, there is room 
for both and the agitation we hear so 
much about is kept alive by a band 
of extremists who were disappointed 
because on the coming of the British 
they did not obtain the official posts 
they held under the Turks, for the 
simple reason that they were not qual- 
ified. When the Arabs finally realize, 
as they are gradually doing, that their 
rights and liberties are not being in- 
terfered with, then most of the trou- 
bles of Arab and Jew will disappear. 


The administration of the country is 
borne out of the ordinary revenue, and 
it is gratifying to record that Pales- 
tine is now able to balance its budget, 
the surplus for the past year being 
$1,315,000. 
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On an Author Repeating Himself 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (February ’26) 


Brander Mathews 


OT so long ago, I chanced to see 

an article in a _ periodical ex- 

pressing sharp dissent from what 
I had said in a little essay, and hold- 
ing me up to scorn because my essay 
was very like a longer article which 
I had written ten or fifteen years 
earlier. In fact, the writer of the re- 
tort seemed to suggest that I had been 
guilty of the high crime and misde- 
meanor of plagiarizing from myself 
and that I was thereby defrauding the 
public. 

All I could do to clear myself, even 
in my Own eyes, was to deny the con- 
stitutionality of the law under which 
my assailant sought to convict me. 
I went to the root of the matter and 
asked if there was any enactment pro- 
hibiting an author from _ repeating 
himself as often as he saw fit. On 
this ground I felt secure; and I had 
no difficulty in convincing myself 
that there was no such law, that 
there never had been, and that even 
if it had been enacted, it had been vio- 
lated so persistent!y and abundantly 
by all sorts and conditions of writers 
that it had become a dead letter, self- 
repealed by its own impossibility. 

Is there one of the masters, at whose 
feet I have sat to acquire wisdom, who 
has not repeated himself boldly and 
frequently? Did not Stevenson smil- 
ingly confess that he did not know 
how often he had written “it was a 
wonderful night of stars’? Did not 
Mathew Arnold assert again and again, 
and yet again, that in his day in Great 
Britain there was ‘an upper class ma- 
terialized, a middle class vulgarized, 
and a lower class brutalized’’? . 

So far had I progressed in my 
preparation of my brief for the de- 
fense, when I bethought me of a pas- 
sage in the Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, which seemed to me to have 
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almost the sanctity of a unanimous de- 
cision by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. So I here offer it in 
evidence, as exhibit A: 

“You don’t suppose that my remarks 
made at this table are like so many 
postage stamps, do you—each to be 
only once uttered? If you do, you are 
mistaken. He must be a poor creature 
that does not often repeat himself. 
Imagine the author of the excellent 
piece of advice, ‘Know thyself,’ never 
alluding to that sentiment again dur- 
ing the course of a protracted exist- 
ence! Why, the truths a man carries 
about with him are his tools; and do 
you think a carpenter is bound to use 
the same plane but once to smooth 
a knotty board with, or to hang up his 
hammer after it has driven its first 
nail? I shall never repeat a conversa- 
tion, but an idea often. A thought is 
often original, though you have ut- 
tered it a hundred times. It has come 
to you over a new route, by a new and 
express train of associations.” 


Of course, every author has the right 
to repeat himself, and almost every 
author has found his profit in so doing. 
Careless speakers have been heard to 
assert that “Shakespeare never re- 
peats,” than which no assertion could 
be more easily disproved. It is true 
that Shakespeare’s thoughts were so 
abundant and his vocabulary so exten- 
sive that we do not often catch him 
saying the same thing in the same 
way,—as Macaulay did and Stevenson 
also and many another of honorable 
repute in the world of letters. But 
Shakespeare does repeat sitzations, 
and he does repeat characters. 

Moliere, who is like Shakespeare in 
not a few aspects of his genius, is ex- 
actly like him in this. He took his 
material where he found it, as was 
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his right and his duty, but he often 
found it in his own earlier works. 


There is wisdom in the remark 
which Mr. Wilton Lackaye once made 
to Mr. Augustus Thomas, that “repar- 
tee was often a matter of repertoire.” 
Sheridan once taunted a political op- 
ponent with “relying on nis memory 
for his wit and on his imagination for 
his facts.”” Surely a speaker or a 
writer has a right to rely on his mem- 
ory of his own wit on other occasions. 
It is a pretty poor witticism which is 
worn out by one using. 


The stump speaker has at least this 
excuse for repeating himself—that he 
is addressing a different crowd every 
time he stands and delivers; and that 
the audience of this evening cannot 
know what he said to the audience 
of last evening. The magazine writer 
is akin to the stump speaker in that 
no magazine goes to the same set of 
subscribers as another magazine. For 
myself, I confess frankly that I do not 
hesitate to use in a contribution to 
one periodical a turn of phrase which 
I have earlier employed in a contribu- 
tion to another periodical. I confess 
further that this self-repetition has 
given me a good deal of trouble when 
I have had to go over a group of es- 
says written at different times for 
different reviews, revising them for 
publication in a single volume. 

It may be that this recalcitrancy 
of mine is to be explained by my be- 
ing a college professor, charged with 
the duty of lecturing on the same sub- 
jects year after year to constantly 
changing groups of students. As a 
college professor, it is laid upon me 
to find the best way to arouse the in- 
terest of my successive classes, con- 
courses of fortuitous atoms totally dif 
fering from year to year; and there- 
fore, when I have found exactly the 
right words to characterize one of the 
authors I have to discuss, it is not 
only my -privilege to use these words, 
year after year, it is my bounden duty 
so to do, unless indeed I can better my 
phrase as I come to know the author 
more intimately. 


There may be danger that the pro- 
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fessor will let his lectures become stere- 
otyped, and consequently soulless. But 
he does not know his business and 
he does not deserve to hold his place, 
unless he is keenly alive to the im- 
pression he is making on his class. If 
his students are inattentive and list- 
less, he knows whose fault it is. When 
Henry Ward Beecher was once asked 
what was the best remedy for a som- 
nolent congregation, he is reported to 
have said that at Plymouth Church 
they had a simple remedy. ‘Whenever 
one of the ushers discovers anybody 
asleep, he has orders to go at once 
to the pulpit—-and wake the preacher!” 

No, the college professor need not 
hesitate to say again what he has 
often said before; and he can find 
comfort in a saying attributed to Agas- 
siz, whom Lowell once declared to be 
the greatest teacher ever connected 
with Harvard. Agassiz had occasion 
once to speak of his first lecture in 
Switzerland. At the end of 45 min- 
utes he had told his hearers all he 
knew, so for the final 15 minutes he 
had to repeat himself. Then he added, 
“And that is what I have been doing 
ever since—repeating myself.” 

John Hollingshead was for years the 
manager of the Gaiety Theatre in 
London. He had begun his career as 
a contributor to magazines, as a mis- 
cellaneous writer for all sorts of peri- 
odicals; and he explained that he had 
abandoned the craft of writing only 
when he discovered that the man of 
letters was like an organ-grinder, in 
that he could play only half a dozen 
tunes. When those had been heard, he 
had to move to another street and 
play them over again until he himself 
got tired of hearing them perpetually 
repeated. 

There is a bitter truth in this com- 
parison, I fear; but there was one 
thing that Hollingshead did not take 
into account. As the taste in tunes 
shifts and changes, it is always pos- 
sible for the organ-grinder to procure 
a new barrel with another half-dozen 
tunes, which, alas, will also wear out 
their welcome, sooner or later. 
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Throwing Away Our Greatest Asset 


Condensed from the Scientific American (February '26) 


H. H. Bennett, Bureau of Soils, U. 8S. Dept. of Agriculture 


HE soil is literally man’s most 

valuable asset. From it he must 

derive the bulk of his food for all 
time. 


On this continent the fixed area of 
land is the most variable thing we 
possess. Some millions of acres have 
value neither for crops nor for trees, 
and are of little worth for grazing. 
Many millions of acres can be used 
for growing trees, but not for growing 
tilled crops. The remainder varies 
from mediocre to highly productive 
farm-crop soil. 


Some of this land will produce al- 
most nothing without heavy applica- 
tions of fertil‘zers. Some is highly 
susceptible to ruinous washing; other 
areas are adapted to wheat; others are 
adapted to grass only, or to rice, cot- 
ton, tobacco, and so on. Certain types 
of soil require one kind of fertilizer 
treatment; other types require other 
kinds. Probably all types of soil after 
long usage, will need some kind of 
fertilizer for maximum production. 


We should know the extent and lo- 
cation of these varying classes of lands. 
Otherwise it is impossible for the agri- 
cultural experiment stations to pass on 
io the farmer, with certainty of their 
correct application, the results of the 
crop and fertilizer tests carried out 
upon the definite kinds of soil. Nor is 
it possible, without this definite knowl- 
edge, for economists to determine 
where the nation stands with respect 
to the farm land situation. 


Fortunately, however, thanks to the 
foresight of the Department of Agri- 
culture, a soil survey of the country 
was begun some 20 years ago. And 
although less than one-third of the 
country has been covered, enough has 
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been done to point to definite lines 
for attacking the problem of making 
better use of the soil. 


An example will explain the results 
accomplished for a large area: North 
Carolina has none of the rich, lime 
soil like that of the great Black Waxy 
Belt of central Texas, nor any of the 
“super soil” of the Mississippi River 
bottoms. One-third of its area is ex- 
ceedingly mountainous; other large 
tracts consist of undrained coastal 
swamps. Yet it produces more cotton 
per acre than any other of the im- 
portant cotton states. Not only that, 
but in recent years it has come up to 
fourth place among all the states in 
the value of its crops. 


What brought about this marked 
agricultural advancement? One of the 
chief reasons is that the “Tar Heel 
State” began more than 20 years ago 
to study, to classify, and to map its 
soils. And as soon as important types 
of soil were recognized, and their place 
of occurrence was determined, sub-ex- 
periment stations and outlying test 
plots were established. Moreover, the 
old-fashioned method of sending out 
state-wide bulletins of advice, based on 
experiments carried out upon a single 
type of soil at the old central station, 
was abandoned. 


Instead, farm advisors gleaned in- 
formation which was definite. It was 
applicable to farms situated on land 
like that where the tests were made. 
It was found, for example, that the red 
clay of the Piedmont granite lands 
needed little or no potash for cotton 
or corn, because the soil is derived 
from the disintegration of rock rich in 
potassium. In the sandy, coast country, 
on the other hand, potash was needed 
in liberal amounts. 
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North 
what to do for each kind of soil. 
did it, and the results are told by the 
statistics referred to above. 


Carolina farmers were told 


They 


With an abundance of fertile land 
in young America there was not so 
great a necessity for the adjustment 
of crops to the soil. But with the in- 
tensive type of agriculture which a di- 
minishing land supply must inevitably 
bring about, the need for applying the 
principle of fitting crops and fertilizers 
to soil variations will be more and 
more imperative. 


in various parts of the United States, 
corn is being grown on land very suit- 
able for other crops, but poorly adapt- 
ed for corn. Many farmers are trying 
to derive meagre sustenance irom stub- 
born clays and droughty sands, where 
only trees can really succeed. Unscru- 
pulous land agents are selling low- 
grade and worthless land as “the rich- 
est soil on earth’; the writer recently 
saw stunted grape fruit and cotton on 
land sold at $300 an acre, where the 
soil was so charged with toxic alkali 
salts that an average yield per acre 
of one crate of fruit or 20 pounds of 
cotton could not be hoped for. 


Thousands annually buy farm sites 
solely upon the representations of 
land agents. Others misjudge the 
crop capabilities of land, because it is 
impossible for the average man to be 
a soil expert. Many people do not 
know that both the Government and 
most of the states are constantly pub- 
lishing new soil maps and soil reports, 
which describe the various soils in de- 
tail, and show the precise location of 
the different classes of land. They can 
be had without cost from the State 
Experiment Stations, or from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. They can 
also be seen in most public libraries. 


Soil problems, whether they concern 
the home-vegetabie garden or the large 
farm, can best be diagnosed by the 
soil technicians of the experiment 
stations. 


A chemical analysis alone cannot 
be depended upon to determine what 
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a soil may need. Many other facts 
must be known, such as the character 
of the underdrainage and aeration, 
subsoil condition with respect to hard- 
pan or gravel beds, and texture of both 
the soil and subsoil. 


Soils not only vary in productive- 
ness, adaptability and needs, but in 
their power to withstand erosion. Once 
a gully is permitted to get beyond con- 
trol, some types of soil melt away al- 
most like sugar in water. The prob- 
lem of saving the soil from destruc- 
tive erosion over millions of acres of 
sloping land is one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks confronting agriculture. In 
a single county an area of 90,000 acres 
formerly rated as good farm land was 
classed by a recent survey as rough, 
gullied land unfit for anything but 
scant grazing and timber. Most of 
this land can be reclaimed to agricul- 
ture only through centuries of rock 
decay and other equally lengthy pro- 
cesses of soil building. 


Probably not less than eight or ten 
million acres of land in the United 
States once of medium to good value 
for agriculture, have been permanently 
destroyed or made temporarily unfit 
for cultivation by soil wash. Recently 
it was shown by actual measurement 
that within 24 years, erosion has re- 
moved seven inches of the surface soil 
from an important type of Missouri 
farm land, which is plewed regularly 
to a depth of four inches. 


Surely something more than is now 
being done, should be done to check 
this enormous wastage. It is a na- 
tional duty—if not the personal duty 
of every citizen who can think beyond 
the absolute needs of the moment— 
to take some active part in opposition 
to unrestraine! soil erosion. If one is 
unable to start a woodlot, let him es- 
tablish a plot of permanent sod, or 
build hillside terraces in some field 
which, in its present condition, is too 
steep for growing of clean-tilled crops. 
Even hillside terraces of scrub growth 
and weeds will prevent ruinous wash- 
ing. 
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Balancing the Baby Budget 


Condensed from The Century (February ’26) 


Grace Nies Fletcher 


whether we want a flivver—or a 

baby!” remarked a young woman 
at a college alumnae tea. Half in fun 
and flippant though they were, her 
words frankly stated a situation which, 
in one way or another, most of her 
classmates around the table were fac- 
ing. She was typical of her generation 
in that she pulled her problem out into 
the light of day and had a good look 
at it. 

It is a startling fact that in 1923— 
3,637,216 passenger automobiles were 
produced by United States firms, while 
only 1,792,646 babies were added to 
the population. Of course, many of 
these cars were exported; nevertheless 
the pleasure car has a claim as a com- 
petitor of the baby for popularity. 


“—_ IMMY and I are trying to decide 


Few people, unless they have re- 
cently investigated, realize that the 
initial cost of babies, especially in 


cities, and the cost of a motor-car may 
be virtually identical. And if there 
are any complications that necessitate 
continued medical attention, it doesn’t 
take long for the baby to shoot up out 
of the flivver into the limousine class. 
It has been estimated by the head of a 
large gynecological association that it 
costs the young husband at least ten 
per cent of his yearly salary to usher 
in his first-born. And this cost merely 
includes medical care up to the time 
of birth. 

The price of medicine, in common 
with everything else, has been steadily 
advancing. Specialization in medicine 
has added to the already higher costs, 
so that the fees of the obstetrician, 
one of the most specialized of special- 
ists, have become dismaying to the 
ordinary young married couple. 

Beity and Tom, for example, were 
a young New York couple who very 
much wanted a baby. Tom was re- 
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ceiving a salary of $3000; and they 
had $200 in the bank. They went to 
three maternity hospitals in their 
vicinity and asked about prices. 

“The thing for you is a small ward,” 
they were told. “You can go to the 
clinic for examination, or you can pay 
a little more and go to the doctor's 
office.” 


They went down to look at the clinic. 


It was filled with 200 women. Betty 
became panic-stricken, and clutched 
Tom convulsively. “Let’s go! I—I 
could not stand this, Tom.” Tom 
turned to the nurse. 


“How much would 2 
cost?” he demanded. 

“Fifty-two dollars a week. You'd 
be bere at least two weeks. Then you 
would have to furnish your day and 
night nurses, at $16 a day for the two 
of them. The doctor’s fee goes up, 
too, aS soon as you become a private 
patient; his fee would be $250, instead 
of $150 for the small ward patients. The 
incidental hospital fees would be about 
$50 more.” 

“Six hundred and twenty-eight dol- 
lars!” added Betty. “And that doesn’t 
include the layette or the carriage or 
anything! I guess we'll have to wait 
a while.” 

setty could have gone inte a large 
ward and had all the absolutely neces- 
sary medical attention for than 
$100. But she would have had to ac- 
cept whatever doctor the hospital saw 
fit to give her. And probably in a 
city like New York half of her room- 
mates would have spoken a language 
different from her own. In short, she 
would have had about as much privacy 
as a goldfish. 

It is the mental attitude of the 
young mother that makes all the dif- 


private room 


less 


ference and has such an important 
bearing upon her physical well-being. 
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If she thought she could be well and 
happy in the ward, there is no doubt 


she would be. But her previous train- 
ing all points to privacy and protec- 
tion. Little boys think nothing of go- 
ing in swimming aw naturel, but the 
ordinary little girl simply doesn’t do 
it that way. 

“But is the hospital necessary at 
all?” asked one young woman. 


“If your automobile broke down on 
a country road,” replied the doctor, 
“vou would have it hauled to the near- 
est garage—where the trained me- 
chanics and their necessary tools are. 
It’s the same with the hospital. I can 
do my best work where I have the 
proper facilities and trained helpers. 
If anything goes wrong, I have all 
known aids to meet every emergency.” 

The head of a big maternity hospital 
was asked why the cost of a room 
in a hospital is so much higher than 
in a hotel. “It’s a question of supply 
and demand,” he explained. “There 
are so many more calls for private 
rooms than can be supplied that prices 
are high.” 

Even these high prices are not al- 
ways the end-all of expense, for there 
is nothing more uncertain than the 
cost of childbirth. Even when the ex- 
penses are carefully estimated before- 
hand, complications often set in which 
plunge the new family into a sea of 
debt before it is fairly launched. 

Yet the obstetrician is not overpaid 
in comparison with other professions. 
Half to two-thirds of his time may 
go to charity work. He works with a 
fine disregard of hours, and certainly 
earns his salary. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it is the low-salaried man as well 
as the wealthy who pays the high fees 
that really furnish the support for the 
doctor’s welfare work. The doctor 
also benefits by his hospital clinic work 
even though he receives no pay for 
it at the time, for by dealing with 
wholesale numbers of patients he be- 
comes more skilled—and incidentally 
may raise his prices. 

“Why shouldn’t the specialist in 
medicine have his assistants as well 
us the big business man?” asked the 
head of a large maternity hospital in 
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defending his scale of prices. ‘People 
accuse us of charging high prices be- 
cause of our secretaries and our nurs- 
es. Would you expect a bank president 
to do his own typing? The doctor 
needs his office assistants to rid him 
of details so that he may turn his 
entire detached attention to the prob- 
lem of making his patients well. In 
a larger sense, you do not pay for 
these helpers, but for the doctor’s con- 
centrated attention.” 

At the other extreme lies the opin- 
ion of a rapidly growing group of doc- 
tors who assert that no doctor should 
be paid by the patient he is treating, 
but that he should be reimbursed by 
the state or by an organized group of 
individuals to keep people well. 

There is no question that the high 
cost of babies is cutting down the 
number in the family of the young, 
low-salaried man of education. Wait- 
ing for the finances to become estab- 
lished has many drawbacks. Parents 
should be young enough to grow up 
with their children. The nearer the 
point of view of the parent approaches 
that of the child the easier it is for 
them to understand each other, and 
correspondingly greater are the 
chances for a happy and normal home 
life. 


The remedy for such a situation re- 
mairs to be found. It is certain, how- 
ever, that until the doctors and the 
young people and the philanthropists, 
and possibly the government, get to- 
gether and work out some form of 
practical arrangement, whereby each 
shall contribute his proper share to 
the expense of bringing the little new 
citizens of the United States into the 
world, babies will continue to become 


more and more of a luxury in the 
middle-class home. 
It would be fortunate if all the 


doctors were able to put a premium 
on babies as did a humorous country 
doctor in the South! He made an 
agreement with one of his patients 
that he would charge her $100 for the 
first baby, $50 for the second, and 
so on down, reducing the fee every 
time, so that the fifteenth child would 
be free, gratis, for nothing! 
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Are the Movies a 


Mess or Menace? 


Condensed from Collier's, The National Weekly (January 16, '26) 


William 


HERE are millions of people who 

do not go to the moving pictures 

because no one is making pictures 
for them. Speaking rather broadly, 
the outcasts are the intelligent people, 
and the movies have no message for 
them. That is subject, of course, to 
some amendment, for it must be con- 
ceded that perhaps a score of the pic- 
tures offered every year should interest 
intelligent people. 

Perhaps the minority with critical 
intelligence does not deserve the con- 
sideration of movie producers. Put on 
the basis of their patronage in dollars 
their claims are not valid. Put on any 
other basis their claims are righteous. 
For until the motion picture industry 
accepts the leadership of the critically 
intelligent minority, the movies will 
continue to be the dumb, flashy sister 
among the muses. 

The trouble with the business is 
chiefly the lack of intelligent stand- 
ards. This has no relation to prudery 
nor pruriency nor any related thing. 
Intelligence is shocked by banality as 
deeply as by license. We may say that 
it is manifested by one who has a 
broad intellectual tolerance, restricted 
by a moral gumption which rejects 
stupidity in all its gaudy forms. 

The existing standards are set too 
frequently only by the money spent on 
production. The money spent for iteas 
rarely enters the gauge in grading a 
picture. A picture is billed as “mag- 
nificent,” “gorgeous,” “thrilling,” but 
never as profound, baffling, delightful, 
whimsical, or stimulating. The hook 
must be baited for the slow-witted, for 
a picture is at the mercy of its stupid- 
est patrons. 

The best books, music, plays, are 
written frankly for the discerning and 
the wise. The best in all the other 
arts is conceived, produced, sold and 
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lives or dies solely for the approval 
of the intelligent: in all the other arts 
except in the movies. There, no art- 
ists, no producers, no theatres, are set 
apart to please people of understand- 
ing. 

The makers of vapid and indecent 
books, paintings, sculptures, and plays 
have small fame and little standing 
for all their huge profits; while, be- 
cause of their huge financial takings, 
and often for no other reason, many 
cheap and shameless figures are the 
people best known in the movie world. 
No creative genius is found in the 
movies comparable to contemporary 
leaders in other arts. The reason is 
obvious. Creative genius generally ap- 
peals first to the intelligent; then to 
the unintelligent who accept this 
leadership. But no place is provided 
where persons of wit may find picture 
plays that are directed at the discrimi- 
nating. 

If, in America, Booth Tarkington, 
Sherwood Anderson, Willa Cather, 
Sinclair Lewis, and Robert Frost had 
access to no other public than that 
which reads Snappy Stories, where 
would creative intelligence, interpret- 
ing life in terms of truth, find an en- 
couraging public or a living wage? 

Now and again something is pro- 
duced which gladdens the understand- 
ing heart. But it is buried in the 
shallow, the blatant; it is not graded, 
therefore it creates no standard. 

There is the crux of the whole mat- 
ter: the moving-picture circuits should 
be graded and classified by houses. 
The situation is exactly that which 
would be created if the New Jersey 
publisher of pornographic vapidity 
and the Chicago publisher of Wild 
and Woolly Stories should buy up The 
Atlantic, Scribner’s, Collier’s and their 
kindred contemporaries, and should 
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pour the slops of the New Jersey and 
Chicago publications into the older 
literary receptacles; while sometimes 
poking in something from Edith Whar- 
ton, Dorothy Canfield and Carl Sand- 
burg to make a septic swill! 


Two years ago a strong American 
story sold a quarter of a million copies 
in book form. Its idea was that life 
has other values than material ones, 
that America needs beauty more than 
it needs wealth. The moving-picture 
people paid a king’s ransom for the 
right to reproduce it. But they did 
not use the story. To tell that story 
to a crowd of loose-jawed morons in 
the average theatre would have moved 
them out of the theatre in wild amaze- 
ment. The producers reasoned that 
their customers would like to talk as 
if they knew about the book. So they 
took the title, made another story of 
it, smeared it with a mush of sex and 
excitement, and purveyed it in the 
form which their patrons required! 


The movies have developed no mar- 
ket for that kind of story. The gulf 
is abysmal between the moving-picture 
audience and the particular speaking 
theatre audience which would have 
been attracted to such a story with 
an intelligent appeal. 


What the moving-picture industry 
must hae is a string of theatres that 
will adv ‘tise “Lowbrows, Cripple-wits 
and Se seekers barred from this 
house.” ‘iu.at does not mean “clean, 
wholeson * plays’—nothing like it. It 
means that the moving-pictures might 
develop an art without the accursed 
censorship of the aesthetically lame 
and the halt and the blind forever 
snuffing out the fire of truth. |. every 
town of 20,000 people twe ¢ three 
picture palaces thrive. Whs not seg- 
regate the highbrows in one house 
the smallest? They could be taught to 
fill it every night. 

The answer will come back, from 
the producers, that the intelligent 
public, if there is any such public, does 
not care for intelligent movies. They 
will cite the classic instance: a state 
federation of women’s clubs had met to 
denounce bad moving-pictures; and 
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then went en masse to a bad picture 
and neglected a good one specially pro- 
vided. Of course the episode is true, 
but it merely proves that the women 
had been fooled too many times by 
high talk of “clean, wholesome mov- 
ies,’ which were merely vapid. 

An artist can express himself freely 
in literature, in painting, in music, in 
sculpture, because the cost of produc- 
tion and distribution is low. He can 
find his public; he can even make it. 
But the cost of moving-pictures is so 
high that the dollar dominates the 
art and controls its forms—not the 
artist. The rules are based on business 
sense, not artistic sense, and so the 
motion picture is developed as an eye 
teaser, a mechanism to puzzle and 
thrill. 


As an art form the motion picture 
has two splendid possibilities that no 
other medium has: phantasy (or par- 
able) and reality. Sometimes, in such 
a picture as “The Thief of Bagdad,” 
Douglas Fairbanks uses phantasy; 
sometimes Charlie Chaplin touches 
reality with bitter, sardonic truth. 
But only a few films allow the back- 
ground to take its proper place as a 
medium of artistic effect. It is the 
story that is emphasized. ‘Nanook” 
was one picture that stands out sig- 
nally, and Mr. Flaherty has just pro- 
duced another called “Moana.” The 
moron will walk out on it, perhaps. 
But such pictures, shown regularly, 
could annex an entirely new population 
as patrons of the films. 


Now, of course in the ordinary mov- 
ing-picture house a production of the 
best grade would not live long. But 
it is no sufficient answer to prove that 
a bad show lives longer than a good 
one and makes more money. The con- 
tention of the critics is that, in this 
managerial eagerness to make all the 
money possible all the time, the pro- 
ducers have degraded what might have 
been an art into something that is too 
often dull where it is not nasty, or, at 
best, a whirligig toy to dazzle idle 
minds. The movies offer a nervous 
relaxation for tired people. They are 
little better than chewing gum, in that. 
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The Plight of the Genteel 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (February '26) 


Katharine Fullerton Gerould 


seeing a social revolution in our 

own time. There are no middle- 
classes any more: only rich and poor. 
For our plutocracy is imposing a so- 
cial standard that takes count only 
of purchasable things. Possessions 
are, more and more, the sole basis for 
social distinction. 

I can think of nothing my husband 
and I have which the electrician or 
the carpenter would like to have—un- 
less, possibly, the faculty privilege of 
applying for tickets to the Yale game. 
What, indeed, have we that they could 
envy us for? Travel, the opera, books, 
pictures? We do not have them be- 
cause they cost too much; they do not 
have them because they do not want 
them. They want expensive cars and 
clothes; the best cuts of meat, and 
radio sets, and electric refrigerators. 
A comfortable life to them does not 
mean privacy-ensuring space, or intel- 
lectual progress, or aesthetic satisfac- 
tion; it means physical comfort and 
the ability to purchase costly objects. 
The man who can afford motor cars 
and fur coats and diamond rings is 
the rich man. The man who cannot 
afford them is poor. The standard is 
very simple, and takes no account of 
anything between the two. 

The plight of the genteel is, actual- 
ly, prospective extinction. ‘“Genteel” 
here indicates that class of gently bred 
people whose incomes, though slen- 
der, were compatible with a way of 
life which to them was both socially 
and personally necessary. This 
meant, usually, a house which might 
be shabby in spots, but where were 
books, and light, and space, and quiet; 
where hospitality could be unostenta- 
tiously offered. It meant a home 
which was neither so tiny nor so un- 
attractive that every member of the 
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I WONDER if we Americans are not 


family had to seek all his pleasures 
outside it. And, by the exercise of 
daily frugality, it meant always 
enough money for school and college 
bills, and perhaps sometimes for a 
trip to Europe. Such “gentility” was 
possible only in a world which agreed 
that these things were necessities to 
a large class. 

Once, the things the genteel re- 
nounced were things which they could 
do without and which no one despised 
them for not having. In foregoing 
luxury they did not forego dignity. It 
seems to me that this state has passed. 
The man who cannot afford purchas- 
able things is considered poor, no mat- 
ter what intangible goods he may 
possess. 

From the point of view of the race, 
is the elimination of the genteel un- 
important? The swashbuckling Di- 
ographies of men who sprang from 
obscurity to national prominence tend 
to dim an important fact: that the 
vast majority of our more useful and 
distinguished citizens were born of 
the class we have been describing. 
They inherited certain tastes and 
ideals that prompted their limited ex- 
penditures; but not being poor, they 
did not have to spend ail on bare 
subsistence. They were familiar with 
frugality, and honest toil, able to do 
without luxuries, but unable to do 
without decency. 

These households are having very 
few children today. Those who main- 
tain that birth-control is encouraged 
only by people who are too selfish to 
make sacrifices forget that Americans 
have worked towards an ideal of ro- 
mantic marriage—-the mate comes 
first. Many a woman would take 
chances of ill health or domestic rou- 
tine, yet is unwilling to see her hus- 
band fail under mental and financial 
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strain. Many a man refuses, for his 
wife, the straitened and difficult years. 
The genteel were always the people 
who should have had children, be- 
cause they had traditions best calcu- 
lated to make good citizens. They had 
sifted out the essentials. But the class 
is being eliminated, turned into the 
frankly poor; it is too sensitive, too 
conscientious to be prolific. 


The poverty of the genteel class is 
real. When you cannot afford your 
proper mode of existence, you are poor. 
We can afford subsistence, yes; but 
few of the amenities of life. I do not 
consider myself poor because I cannot 
afford a motor car; it is not, to me, 
a necessity. But Europe has been, for 
years, a necessity both to my husband 
and to me. It is now an unthinkable 
indulgence. We have less and less, 
each year, of the advantages we have 
preferred to the rich man’s toys: less 
leisure and privacy; less domestic ser- 
vice, fewer books, and duller holi- 
days. 

Childless, we could afford more; but 
every impulse of my being opposes 
that. We can manage, by sacrifice, to 
give our children a good chance of 
health and a reasonable educaticn. It 
is more difficult, in these days, to 
teach them to put civilization above 
success; that personalities are more 
than palaces. It grows harder, all the 
time, to make them see that it is more 
important to have a home which you 
might like to stay in than to have 
an automobile in which to get away 
from home. 


The solution is not easy to find. I 
fear that the genteel must make up 
their minds to poverty. We who care 
about things of the mind and spirit 
must refuse to let the standards of 
the majority be ours; must, with a 
certain bravado, if necessary, spend 
our tiny surplus for things despised 
by both Labor and Capital. We must 
strike against the physical laziness of 
our generation: make our legs walk, 
and our hands toil, and biuff ourselves 
into believing that this is no hardship. 


In meeting simplicity half way and 
embracing it on both cheeks, shall we 
accomplish the survival of our class? 
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Only if we manage to make the com- 
munity feel that our class has an im- 
portance of its own. The present 
plight of the genteel is due to two 
facts: the increased cost of living, and 
the increased indifference, in the heart 
of the American people, to the kind 
of thing the genteel desired. 


We cannot endure as a class, in 
large numbers, the strain of perpetual 
living beyond our incomes, of never 
having a margin. Such a strain is 
too disintegrating. A large part of 
our plight is that the public, seeing 
no need of the genteel class, will not 
help it to live. We cannot save on 
schooling. “Health” is a much more 
expensive business than it used to be. 
My husband and I discovered a few 
years ago that milk—mere milk—cost 
one-tenth of his yearly salary. I sub- 
mit that no reasonable budget can be 
made when the single item of milk 
absorbs one-tenth of one’s salary. 

No: society at large will not help 
us, for at present it respects only the 
people who can afford anything they 
want. Nothing in America so arouses 
suspicion as inability to make money. 
Whatever a man’s occupation, people 
feel that if he were any good he would 
be rich. 


No one save a Communist or a So- 
cialist resents the man of wealth who 
is also a man of taste, or spiritual 
and mental balance. Personally, I do 
not even resent the rich vulgarian. 
What one resents is the state of mind 
that considers wealth in itself signifi- 
cant, that measures a man by his pur- 
chasing power rather than by what he 
actually purchases. All of us have 
known rich people who were delight- 
ful, as all of us have known ric’ people 
one would do anything to avoid pass- 
ing an hour with. For the sake of 
civilization, that honest discrimina- 
tion against the millionaire who hap- 
pens to be stupid or vulgar or vicious, 
ought to be cherished and perpetuated. 
Somewhere in the republic other than 
financial ratings should prevail. The 
class known as the genteel was the 
chief preserver of such desirable dis- 
criminations. A pity to grind it down 
below the subsistence-level! 
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Crime Control: A Practical 
Demonstration 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (February '26) 
John Barker Waite 


ee OLICE headquarters, Sergeant 

Howard speaking,” recited the 

sergeant as he picked up the 
phone. “Yes, sir. We're supposed to 
look after gambling, streetwalkers, and 
blind pigs.... What makes you think 
he is selling hooch? At 905 Wells 
Street? Yes. What is your name? Well, 
you know we've got to —” 

“That’s the trouble,” he said as he 
hung up the receiver. “These birds 
never want to be mixed up in anything. 
He wants us to pinch a place, but he’s 
so afraid somebody’ll get him for tell- 
ing, he cut off as soon as I asked his 
name. Funny how everybody hates to 
help the police.” 

I had asked the superintendent to 
explain why the police of a big city 
make so many arrests that do not re- 
sult in conviction, and had been told 
that I might watch and learn for my- 
self. Almost daily the papers reported 
from 50 to 100 or more persons, arrest- 
ed for minor offenses, who were at 
once “discharged.” 

A night with the “clean-up” squad 
was full of illuminating experiences. 
Several complaints had been made 
about 905 Wells Street; so a raid was 
made. Inside were two tables, a dozen 
chairs, and seven men. Bill Flockton, 
the host, and 111 pints of beer and five 
gallons of stuff that would burn when 
lighted with a match, were sent to the 
station in the wagon. 

But Bill showed no worry, for he 
knew well enough what was coming. 
All it cost him was his stock of liquor 
and a night’s loss of business. Next 
morning he was “discharged by the 
superintendent.” It would have been 
futile to bring Flockton before the 
court; so they let him go his way, to 
break the law again. 

The answer is that those police 
officers did wrong when they entered 
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Flockton’s house without a search war- 
rant. By the law of that State, evi- 
dence secured by the police through 
illegal search or illegal arrest cannot 
be used in any way to convict a crimi- 
nal, no matter how guilty he may be. 
To search a house, even police officers 
must have a warrant, issued by a mag- 
istrate upon complaint under oath. 

Magistrates cannot issue warrants 
except upon sworn statement of facts 
from which the probability of success 
in the search may reasonably be de- 
duced. “Information and belief” of 
the person asking for a warrant is not 
enough; he must state facts. Nor, the 
courts have held, is it enough for the 
officer asking a warrant to swear that 
he “is informed by persons that they 
have purchased liquor at said place.” 
This is not an acceptable sort of fact. 
Moreover, the person acquainted with 
the facts must himself appear before the 
magistrate. Even his affidavit of fact, 
sworn to before a notary public, is not 
enough. If a warrant should be issued 
under such circumstances, evidence 
discovered through its use could not 
be used. 

There had been complaints about 
another place, and that night the pro- 
prietress, Mamie, and a keg of illegal 
strength, were taken to headquarters. 
But it was a mere formality, since 
everyone seemed to know that she 
could not be held. There, then, were 
two arrests for that night which did 
not come to trial. Yet neither could 
be called police oppression; for both 
Bill and Mamie were violating the law. 

Prostitution breeds another class of 
unprosecuted arrests. The papers had 
been clamoring for “a cleaner city.” 
Where were the poliee, they inquired, 
when streetwalkers infested certain 
districts. The employees of a large 
corporation were tapped at from fur- 
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tive windows and beckoned to from 
behind tawdry curtains. “Your police 
must stop it,” they told the mayor, “or 
our influence goes against you at the 
polls.” Orders went forth to the clean- 
up squad. 

Sometimes a woman who had just 
stopped a man was detained and the 
man was questioned. ‘“Er—er—why— 
that is—she just asked me how far it 
is to Elm Street.” The man naturally 
objected to appearing in court, if only 
because of the time it would cost him. 
Had he told the truth, the officers 
could not have used his statements 
secondhand. Nevertheless we gathered 
in 40 or more women during the eve- 
ning. Some had been seen to accost 
a man; others were known to the 
officers from previous experience. Most 
of the women admitted to me—who, 
like the rest of the public, would not 
tell—that they were in fact members 
of the profession objected to. Yet none 
of the women arrested were brought 
to trial; all of them were discharged 
by the superintendent. Four-fifths of 
the arrests were illegal, and the officers 
were technically liable in damages to 
the women for false imprisonment. 
None of the arrests was supported by 
evidence sufficient to warrant a con- 
viction. Yet again, illegal though they 
were, they served a purpose. As one 
woman expressed it: “They won't 
even let you walk on the street here. 
I'm going back to Chicago.” 

Complaint came in of window-tap- 
ping in a certain house. We went 
there, one officer ahead. Someone 
tapped on the glass to attract his at- 
tention, and he went in. There were 
three women, and each one denied that 
she or anyone else had called him in, 
or had any reason to do so. The 
woman who admitted the officer was 
selected as the culprit and duly prose- 
cuted. But the judge’s opinion was 
that, although window-tapping was a 
misdemeanor, the police must prove, 
not merely that someone in the house 
had been guilty, but that the particu- 
lar defendant had done the tapping. 
This meant absolute impossibility of 
conviction so long as darkness or the 
usual curtain screened the face of the 
tapper. 
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In that same court was pending a 
case which had been set for nine 
o'clock of that day. The State’s wit- 
nesses were from a city 50 miles away. 
Five times previously the case had 
been set for trial, and each time the 
witnesses had left their businesses and 
come into court to testify. But five 
times, by request of the defendant’s at- 
torney, the trial had been postponed. 
This day, the judge was informed that 
if the case was not called by twelve- 
thirty, the witnesses would go home, 
to stay. They departed as they said 
they would. That afternoon the case 
was called; the State had no witnesses 
present, and the court dismissed the 
cases. 

The papers said the gambling-houses 
were notorious. They were—even a 
stranger could find them. The police 
made no pretense of ignorance. One 
place was raided; within were a huddle 
of twoscore men and two large tables. 
Two bags of money were found, and 
many dice. But—and this was scarce- 
ly surprising—no gambling was in 
progress. On the floor was a miscel- 
laneous collection of revolvers and 
dirks, hastily shed by men who knew 
that the carrying of concealed weapons 
was a felony. All of the men were 
taken to headquarters. The police had 
all the evidence there was; yet every 
prosecution was dismissed by the 
judge, who, from the bench, reprimanda- 
ed the police for bringing into court 
cases so inadequately supported by 
evidence. 

It is obviously not difficult to learn 
why so many arrests do not mature 
into trial and conviction. To know 
what to do about the situation is 
quite another matter. The present ob- 
jective of the courts and the law is to 
protect innocent citizens from even the 
possibility of mistaken molestation by 
the police—to discourage indiscreet 
activity by rendering futile all that 
departs from the form of stamp and 
seal. If incidentally it makes moek- 
ery of enforeement, that is an evil in- 
herent in the objective. But in a 
period of criminal actualities it may 
be worth considering whether the fear 
is not born of misconception and im- 
agination, and the objective a fallacy. 
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Being Human 
A Great Mayor and What Happened to Him 


Excerpts from The Century (February ’26) 
Emanie N. Sachs 


OHN PURROY MITCHEL, New 
J vores newest and youngest mayor, 

sat on the edge of his desk. “You'd 
better build you a political machine, 
John,” said his caller, an old friend 
who wore a frock-coat and a long cigar. 
“You're going to be swamped with 
every district leader who wants a job 
for a pet scrubwoman, coming right 
to you for it. A machine comes handy 
in lots of ways. It can set the public 
pulse and feel it too. Remember, son, 
I’m talking practical politics.” 

“To hell with practical politics,” said 
the young mayor. “This is my job, 
and I’m going to run it my way. This 
city is like a corporation. I’m its 
executive—” 

The mayor was interrupted. ‘Listen. 
There are 2068 election districts in 
Greater New York. That means about 
4000 back rooms. And the first time 
you forget ’em, boy, they’re going to 
forget you.” 

The man with the long cigar was 
followed by two technical experts who 
came te the mayor about the transit 
question. It was a new problem to 
the mayor, but in 15 minutes he under- 
stood it and discussed it in language 
clearer than theirs. 

The men left. He reached for a 
sheaf of tax reports, to take home. 
The door opened. “John,” said his 
secretary, “you’re wanted in Brooklyn 
tonight. You’re to tell ’em what a 
fine borough they’ve got. Brooklyn is 
borough conscious. They have to 
have ’ray-’ray-Brooklyn stuff.” 

“That’s all rot,” said the mayor. 
“Brooklyn can go to blazes. I’m going 
home. I'll be busy until midnight with 
these reports.” 

“Say, I wish you’d use this side door. 
That outer office is full of people wait- 
ing to see you. They won’t like it if 
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you go right through without talking 
to them.” 

The mayor got into his coat. “I 
haven’t time to talk to a lot of empty- 
headed yaps.” The outer office was 
filled with old friends and new ones, 
mostly job-hunters. The door from the 
mayor’s office opened, and a young 
patrician figure strode through. The 
blue eyes looked neither to right nor 
to left. “That’s the mayor,” whispered 
a man in a rusty derby; “and I voted 
for him.” “So did I,” said his neigh- 
bor. “Wunst. And we’re gettin’ swell 
little hand-shakes for our trouble, we 
are! He looks just like we was 
Girt... 

John Mitchel’s political career had 
begun seven years before, because his 
uncle, John Purroy, had been a friend 
of Mr. Croker’s, late of Tammany 
Hall. His first appointment came also 
from investigations made by the Citi- 
zens’ Union, and what John Mitchel 
made of them came from his power 
and his brain. He had an amazing 
supply of both. 

Mitchel was appointed commissioner 
of accounts, with unquestioned author- 
ity. He used it. It brought about the 
dismissal of four borough presidents. 
It brought about a reorganization of 
the Board of Water Supply and of rot- 
ten practices with public funds. It 
gave Mitchel a clear view of ineffici- 
ency. No man ever had such a jabora- 
tory training for mayorality, and for 
mistaking the trees for the forest. He 
thought that city government was 
taxation and administration, never 
realizing that it was people. 

He was made collector of the port, 
then president of the Board of Alder- 
men. When Mayor Gaynor was shot, 
Mitchel became mayor. Later New 
York elected him. New York was vot- 
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ing against graft, a nice, clear issue. 
Each man who voted for Mitchel voted 


for honesty. The people loved his 
youth and his integrity and his good 
looks and his having fought for them. 
He was elected in 1913 by a majority 
of 121,000 votes. 

And so into the mayor’s office caine 
a young humanitarian with no sense 
of humanity. He would not kiss dirty 
babies; he would imperil his career to 
fight conditions which had kept them 
dirty. From the people he kept the 
qualities they would have adored. He 
would not dramatize himself for them. 
They oughtn’t to love drama; they 
ought to love an efficient administra 
tion. 

That he gave to them. He surrounded 
himself with experts who knew every- 
thing about cities and nothing about 
people. Together they alienated every 
group in New York save that small 
and passive minority which judges an 
administration by its constructive ac- 
complishment. They didn’t know that 
New York preferred dirty streets, with 
Brother Mike on the job, to having 
them cleaned by a foreign engineer. 

Mitchel would listen only to his ex- 
perts. Their integrity was unques- 
tioned, their ability renowned. Any 
one of them was capable of running a 
big business successfully. They made 
the police department the most efficient 
one New York had ever known. You 
could get no favors from its chief. 
Crimes were few, and criminals were 
caught. But these were facts that 
people forgot. 

Brooklyn was annoyed at its mayor. 
He wouldn't speak there. And he 
wouldn’t consider the superior merit 
of Brooklynites when he made ap- 
pointments. He would consider noth- 
ing but the merit of the person ap- 
pointed. He wouldn’t even consider 
his party. He would not give the Re- 
publican machine—he would not give 
anything—any patronage. 

He was approached about a lady who 
wanted to be chairman of the Child 
Welfare Board. She was backed by a 
powerful influence which had helped 
to elect him. “But she hasn’t had any 
training; she isn’t an expert; there- 
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fore, she isn’t the right person,” said 
the mayor. 

Since the mayor could not dramatize 
himself for the people, his enemies 
would dramatize him for them. 
Though elected as the “friend of the 
people,” he had become the “friend of 
the rich.” The people felt betrayed. 
He performed for his enemies. He re- 
fused to attend passover balls and 
Labor day rallies. He said: “I'll be 
damned if I will. I work hard, don’t 
I? I’m human. I’ve got to have some 
recreation. I want to dance with my 
friends.” He went on dancing with 
his friends, though he had pitifully 
little time for them. But the public 
resented his dancing and the fact that 
his friends had wealth. 

Mitchel’s political friends begged 
him to cultivate district leaders. 
“Rot!” he would say. “I don’t see 
where those ivory-heads come in. 
They’re all for themselves. I haven't 
time for them.” He had no time. No 
man ever worked harder or longer. 
But the district leaders feared and dis- 
liked him. 

One of them asked to meet Mitchel 
at a public dinner. He admired Mit- 
chel extravagantly. With real hero 
worship, he had talked to his crowd 
about “our fighting mayor.” He came 
forward beaming; this was the event 
of his life. The mayor had had a hard 
day. He had dressed for dinner in 
four minutes because he had been 
studying a survey of the civil service 
which was to change it permanently. 
It was to alienate 85,000 civil service 
workers and to influence the civil ser- 
vice conditions in the progressive cities 
of Europe. 

At any time Mitchel hated gush. 
“John, I want you to meet a good 
friend of yours, Tom Brown,” said the 
man who wore a frock-coat. 

“How do you do? How are you?” 
he said coldly. His blue eyes did not 
see the outstretched hand. He turned 
his back. To a pretty girl he said, 
“May I have the first dance?” 

John Mitchel had once gone to the 
West Indies for his law firm and there 
contracted an infection that gave him 
violent headaches throughout his life. 
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These headaches sometimes lasted for 
12 hours, racking him almost uncon- 
scious. And sometimes he would work 
until midnight when his pointed fea- 
tures were swollen with pain. The 
people never learned of this, though 
it would have touched them. 

Mitchel adored his mother. He 
spent every Sunday evening with her. 
A photograph of “The Young Mayor 
Asking His Mother’s Advice” would 
have won support from a sentimental 
public. John Mitchel would have 
eursed any man who suggested it. 

A love-feast was arranged on the 
East Side one night. The climax was 
to be the presentation to the mayor 
of a statue two feet high. The mayor 
accepted the speeches and the statue, 
with all his grace and charm. On the 
way home he boyishly exulted over 
the success of the evening. Suddenly 
he gasped. He put his hand to his 
head. “My God!” he shouted, “I for- 
got that damned statue.” 


Mitchel was ever eager to learn. He 
learned about the Gary school plan. 
The children could rotate their lessons 
with carpentry and cooking and garden 
work, thus solving the problem of the 
New York school children for whom 
there were not enough seats. 

Of course the public slurred the 
merits of the Gary plan. Gary was 
a steel magnate. Again Mitchel was 
being the friend of the rich. The New 
York American said: “Mitchel is now 
seeking to deliver the schools to the 
Rockefeller interests under an innova- 
tion called the Gary plan.” In back 
rooms all over the city, men were say- 
ing: “Huh! He’ll teach our boys to 
be carpenters, will he? He’ll teach 
our girls how to cook, will he? Aren’t 
they as good 4* he is, he and his rich 
friends? Does he think we’re sending 
them to school to learn how to work 
for him and his kind? Like hell we 
are!” 

When Mitchel came into office he had 
reason to believe that funds given by 
the city for the support of 22,000 chil- 
dren in private charitable institutions 
were not used for that purpose. The 
storm blew hardest over the city asy- 
lum at Randalls Island. Its super- 
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intendent, Mrs. Dumphy, had influen- 
tial friends. She told Commissioner 
Kingsbury that he was the fourth com- 
missioner to try getting her out. The 
others had failed; he would fail also. 
“Don’t let that bother you,” said the 
mayor to the commissioner. “Kick 
her in the pants.” 

In a public hearing it was asserted 
that Mayor Mitchel had taken God 
out of the hearts of little children. 
“What do you say to that, Mr. Mayor?” 
he was asked. “Your Honor,” he 
answered, “I was trying to take the 
lice out of their heads.” 


Mrs. Dumphy was a Catholic; Mit- 
chel himself was a Catholic. Fellow- 
church-men begged him to fight from 
the inside and not from the outside. 
His advisers suggested that he com- 
promise. “I won’t compromise. I have 
to keep my self-respect. I won’t let 
them dictate to me. I can’t do it their 
way.” 

Concerned in this affair was an un- 
frocked Protestant minister named 
Potter, who was charged with having 
received financial assistance from 
charitable institutions whose accounts 
he audited while employed in the De- 
partment of Finance. Under Mitchel’s 
orders telephone wires leading from 
Potter to a priest’s house were tapped 
to get at certain facts. Friends begged 
Mitchel to see Cardinal Farley before 
publishing this story, to let the cardi- 
nal handle his own erring priest. 

An appointment was to be arranged. 
But instead of asking for it with prop- 
er respect, one of Mitchel’s secretaries 
telephoned the cardinal’s office: “The 
cardinal wants to see Mayor Mitchel. 
What time shall we make it?” The 
answer came: “No time. His Emi- 
nence does not want to see the mayor.” 
For cardinals do not “want to see” 
mayors. Mayors ask to see them. The 
wire-tapping story was sprung. 

However Mitchel alienated the tem- 
poral powers of his church, he claimed 
that it was the only consistent faith. 
One night at a Catholic gathering, a 
priest spoke to him. “You don’t know 
me, Mr. Mayor.” 

“You have the advantage of me,” 
said the mayor in his quick way. 
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“IT am the pastor of your parish.” 
The mayor threw back his head and 


laughed. But people, hearing this, 
were convinced that a Catholic who 
had “attacked his church’—for kicks 
at Mrs. Dumphy and Potter were sv 
interpreted—and didn’t know his own 
pastor must be no longer of the faith. 
They didn’t know that there was an- 
other priest from the Jesuit College 
in Brooklyn who had the right of way 
to the mayor’s office past any one. 
They didn’t know that Mitchel chose 
the confessor he wanted, regardiess of 
geographical efficiency. 


They were never allowed tc know 
anything that they would have liked 
to hear. 

And Mitchel went on putting things 
through on their merits, forgetting 
Brother Mike and remembering ad- 
ministrative efficiency. But the peo- 
ple detested a dancing mayor who 
danced with society people. Had he 
danced with ten of his own children 
on a parental farm, he would have 
been “our Jonn.” To dance with the 


Vanderbilts was sinister. He was 
“their Jack.” 
Meanwhile the war came. Mitchel 


got into it before America did. He de- 
nounced everybody who didn’t have his 
brand of patriotism. Offending thou- 
sands, he expressed his ovn fighting 
soul. When the foreign commissions 
arrived, he welcomed them perfectly. 
At Marshal Joffre’s reception, the 
mayor, unprepared, was called on to 
speak. He strode to the edge of the 
platform. He was a winning, patrician 
figure, with his poise and his dignity 
and his charm. “This is Marshal Jof- 
fre. He stopped them at the Marne.” 
That was all he said. The crowd went 
wild. New York’s best element insist- 
ed that John Mitchel must run for 
reelection. 


John Mitchel did not want to run 
for reelection. Each month he had to 
struggle to make ends meet. He had 
no money, and he liked luxury. In 
business he could have both. He want- 
ed to go to war and then into busi- 
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ness. But the best element said it was 
his duty to protect New York from the 
Germans. “All right,” said he, “I'll 
run. But I’m a lamb led to the 
slaughter. I know it’s no use.” 

If the charities were the storm- 
center of Mitchel’s administration, 
the West Side plan was its earthquake. 
The West Side plan would have given 
the New York Central a _ perpetual 
right to have its tracks underground 
along the upper West Side. While 
this would redeem Riverside Drive, it 
would save the railroads millions of 
dollars. Mitchel studied it from every 
angle. To him, it seemed a construc- 
tive achievement. “It’s a fine plan,” 
said a friend, “but it’s political dyna- 
mite in a campaign year. Dealing in 
millions with large corporations won't 
appeal to the Vox Populi.” 


“But look at its merits,’”’ Mitchel in- 


sisted. “It is the best plan we can 
find.” 


“To bury you under, John. Nobody's 
interested in the merits of any plan. 
Everybody will be devilishly interest- 
ed in the amount of money involved 
and in the fact that it concerns a big 
corporation.” They were. 

A cartoon appeared in the New York 
American. It portrayed the New York 
Central as king, robed in ermine and 
wearing a crown. With a scepter he 
touched a kneeling Mitchel, saying 
“Rise, Jack and be one of us. You 
are a credit to our set.” 


Men said: “Let ’em call him Jack. 
They won't be calling him mayor much 
longer. Not if I’m running this dis- 
trict. Selling the city to the interests 
so they’ll carry him around in society. 
We'll elect a mayor who’s a friend of 
the people.” They didn’t believe that 
Mitchel had given them the most hon- 
est, the most efficient administration 
that a man could give a city. Being 
human, they allowed facts to get lost 
in animosities. Elected as the friend 
of the people, he was defeated as the 
friend of the rich—by a majority of 
147,000. For voters, wanting human is- 
sues, clear simple issues, were pre- 
sented with them. 
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Why Books Anyway? 


Condensed from The Bookman (January ’'26) 


Jesse Lee Bennett 


OOKS, as yet, afford the only ex- 

isting means of constantly and 

continuously enlarging the indi- 
vidual’s range of experience; the only 
means of giving the individual thor- 
oughgoing understanding of any of 
the great aspects of life; the only 
means of giving the individual that 
enduring perspective, broad vision, 
and real knowledge which are neces- 
sary for his security, growth, and hap- 
piness under civilized conditions. 
Other devices may give the same men- 
tal or emotional stimulation or de- 
light. But no other devices can s0 
thoroughly and enduringly tie men’s 
minds together, link men into Man. 

It was the ruling classes or the 
classes consciously or unconsciously 
building civilization which used the 
few books existing in tne ancient 
world. Books have always been defi- 
nitely and closely associated with the 
dominant classes of all civilizations. 
It should be noted also that it is dur- 
ing the past 7000 years, in which books 
in some form have existed, that civili- 
zation has advanced faster and more 
steadily than in all the hundreds of 
thousands of years before. Further- 
more, it is only in the four or five 
centuries since Gutenberg’s invention 
permitted the widespread use of books, 
that civilization has forged ahead with 
a speed never before even dreamed or 
imagined. And note that enduring 
wealth and power, enduring physical, 
mental, and emotional well being, en- 
during happiness, appear to come only 
to those broad classes in civilization 
in whose lives books form a very im- 
portant part. 

The future may bring devices which 
will relegate books to an inferior 
place. But until the future does actu- 
ally bring such devices it will be neces- 
sary to go to books if one desires 
rounded information and knowledge, 
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the best emotional treatment of life, 
or any consistent picture of the best 
that has been and is being done, 
thought, planned, experienced, created, 
or hoped for by human beings. As yet 
no other device can record knowledge 
as books record it. All the other de- 
vices for the transmission of ideas 
lack either permanency or the possi- 
bility of giving thoroughgoing and in- 
tegrated treatment. 

Books reflect the mind and life of 
the race as a whole as nothing else 
can hope to do. Only by books can 
mathematicians communicate to each 
other, throughout all nations and over 
generations, elaborate formulae. Only 
by books can engineers transmit to 
each other effective records of their 
achievements and experiments, their 
trials and failures, their trials and 
successes. Only through books can 
physicians convey to each other 
throughout the world consistent un- 
derstanding of their work, their dis- 
coveries, their theories, their achieve- 
ments in the many subdivided fields 
of modern medicine. Only through 
books can general or special race ex- 
perience be codified, crystallized, ren- 
dered of greatest permanent useful- 
ness. With all their obvious defects, 
books have won and still hold their 
place as the treasure house of record- 
ed human experience, aspiration, and 
understanding. 

A life without books is a life in- 
evitably and inexorably limited to a 
narrow range of experience and 
thought. Life without books which 
give rounded understanding, new emo- 
tional and intellectual stimulation, 
contact with vivid and inspiring per- 
sonalities, is unnecessarily sterile and 
limited. 

Ludwig Lewisohn rightly says: “Men 
go to books not—Heaven forbid—for 
instruction, but for warmth and light, 
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for a thousand new perceptions that 


struggle inarticulately within them- 
selves, for the enlargement of their ex- 
perience, the echo of their discords and 
the companionship of beauty and ter- 
ror for their troubled souls. They go 
to literature for life, for more life and 
keener life, for life as it crystallizes 
into higher articulateness and deeper 
significance. The enlargement and 
clarification of men’s experience—that 
is the function of literature.” 


H. G. Wells maintains: “An un- 
taught man is but himself alone, as 
lonely in his ends and destiny as any 
beast; a man instructed is a man en- 
larged from that narrow prison of self 
into participation in an undying life 
that began we know not when, that 
grows above and beyond the greatness 
of the stars.” 


Emerson wrote: “Consider what you 
have in the smallest chosen library. 
A company of the wisest and wittiest 
men that could be picked out of all 
civil countries in a thousand years 
have set in best order their learning 
and their wisdom. The men them- 
selves were hid and inaccessible; soli- 
tary, impatient of interruption, fenced 
by etiquette; but the thought which 
they did not uncover to their bosom 
friends is here written out in trans- 
parent words to us, the strangers of 
another age.” 


Arthur Schopenhauer stated: “In 
reading we indeed think for a time 
with the brains of others.” 


Not only do we think with the 
brains of others but we feel with the 
emotions of others and we might al- 
most be said to experience with the 
senses of others. The explorer who 
has spent years of his life and tens 
of theusands of dollars; has endured 
hardships and disasters of every sort, 
brings us in his book, which we may 
read in three or four hours, the most 
intense reactions of his consciousness 
to all the things he has seen and done. 


Arnold Bennett says of Charles 
Lamb’s essay “Dream Children”: “It 
is a classic because it transmits to 
you, as to generations before you, dis- 
tinguished emotion, because it makes 
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you respond to the throb of life more 
intensely, more justly and more nobly.” 


Thousands of years ago the Chinese 
saw this as clearly as we see it today. 
Lao-tse said: “A man may know the 
world without leaving the shelter of 
his roof. The Sage knows things with- 
out traveling, names things without 
having seen them and performs every- 
thing without action.” 


Socrates counseled: “Employ your 
time by improving yourself by other 
men’s writings; so shall you come 
easily by that for which others have 
labored hard. Prefer knowledge to 
wealth, for the one is transitory, the 
other perpetual.” 

Voltaire lashed his generation: 
“You despise books; you, whose lives 
are absorbed in the vanities of am- 
bition, the pursuit of pleasure, or in 
indolence; but remember that all the 
known world, excepting only savage 
nations, is governed by books.” 

We live in an age and in a country 
where all men seek power, so probably 
we can make no more fitting final 
quotation than the one from Francis 
Bacon: “Knowledge is power.” 

The world forges ahead into a future 
fraught with more perplexing prob- 
lems than any worldwide generation 
has ever confronted. The continuing 
and enduring auility of the individual 
to solve his own problems satisfac- 
torily may quite possibly result only 
from his proper understanding of the 
place of books in life and from his 


proper use of the books he chooses 
for himself. 


The ability of America to steer her 
course safely through all the foreign 
and domestic rocks and rapids and 
whirlpools which will confront all the 
great powers during the next three 
generations, may depend upon develop- 
ment of the national intelligence; and 
the national intelligence can be prop- 
erly developed only by the wisest 


widespread use of the best possible 
books. 


The future is a maze and only the 


most intelligent and best informed 


nations will move easily and painless- 
ly through it. 
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Envoys of Understanding 


Condensed from The Outlook (December 16, '25) 


Dizon Merritt 


HEN trouble brews anywhere in 

the world, something as a rule 

has to be done in the State De- 
partment at Washington. “The Secre- 
tary of State acted promptly,” the 
press despatches say the next morning. 
And all of us wonder how one man 
can act so promptly so often and in 
such a diversity of ways. 

Well, if the Secretary of State hap- 
pened to be playing golf when the 
emergency arose, he probably went 
right on playing. When he finally got 
back to his desk, everything was ready 
for prompt action. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that the Druses have invaded 
the Lebanon. And either they, or the 
French, or the Moslems, or the native 
Christians have stepped on an Ameri- 
can toe. American foreign service men 
are on duty at Aleppo, at Beirut, and at 
Damascus. Mostly, they have trekked 
about the Near East for years on end. 
They know that scramble of dissimilar 
and antagonistic peoples, customs, re- 
ligions. They report by telegraph and 
cable to Washington on what has hap- 
pened in the Lebanon. 

The reports come in to the Division 
of Indexes and Archives, are decoded 
and sent, not to the Secretary of State, 
but to the Chief of the Division of 
Near Eastern Affairs. His name is 
Allen W. Dulles. He is a foreign ser- 
vice officer, has been in diplomatic 
duty in the Near Hast, and will be 
again when his three or four years of 
service in the home office is ended. 
But he does not rely on his own know!l- 
edge of the region. He punches the 
buzzer for George Wadsworth, one of 
the half-dozen foreign service men in 
the Division of Far Eastern Affairs. 
Wadsworth used to be, for a number 
of years, a teacher in the Syrian 
Protestant College at Beirut. Later, 
he was Consul-General there. He 
knows intimately those Druses, and the 
Christians, and the Moslems of the 
Lebanon. 
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Dulles and Wadsworth, with what- 
ever assistance they need from others 
of their kind, work out the problem 
and present it to the Secretary—solved. 
Probably they secured assistance from 
men not of their kind exactly. There 
may have been involved a question of 
commercial policy on which they need- 
ed the advice of Assistant Secretary 
Harrison, or possibly a question of 
ceremonial on which they needed the 
counsel of Assistant Secretary Wright. 
But these men, too, are foreign ser- 
vice officers. They have known the 
far corners of the earth, and will know 
them again after a few years of ad- 
ministrative work in the Department. 

These are the two legs on which the 
Department of State stands—the Geo- 
graphical Divisions, of which there are 
six, and the offices of Assistant Secre- 
taries, of which there are five, count- 
ing the office of the Under-Secretary as 
one, though it outranks the other four. 
In the Geographical Divisions are the 
more than 50 specialists on all the 
countries of the globe. In the offices 
of the Assistant Secretaries are the ex- 
pert advisers on the important phases 
of foreign relations. When the two 
have done their work, with some tech- 
nical aid from other divisions, it is 
not difficult for the Secretary of State 
to act promptly. What remains for 
him is the final decision on the big 
question of policy. 


This is a picture which will hardly 
be recognized by those who know only 
the old familiar photograph of the De- 
partment of State as a political agency 
for sending loyal party men to good 
diplomatic posts abroad or giving 
them comfortable jobs in the Depart- 
ment at home. The Department of 
State has been made over on a ser- 
vice, or career, basis. Almost without 
public knowledge of the fact, there ac- 
tually has been constructed a foreign 
office manned, both in the offices in 
Washington and in the missions and 
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consulates abroad, by persons trained 
in the foreign service. 

The Rogers Act is the law by which 
authority for the make-over is con- 
ferred. But the plain fact is that the 
work of making over was largely done 
before the Rogers Act was passed. 
Cleveland began it a full generation 
ago. Roosevelt and Taft and Wilson 
contributed largely to it, and it was 
brought fairly near to completion by 
Charles Evans Hughes when, as Secre- 
tary of State under Harding, he had a 
free hand to work out the fcreign poli- 
cies of the Nation. There is still, 
however, overmuch political influence 
in the Department of State, but the 
work of putting it on a solid career 
basis has gone a great deal further 
than the public has realized. 

Here are a few indications of how 
it has progressed. Joseph Grew, Un- 
der-Secretary of State, is a service 
man. He began his career 21 years ago 
as a clerk in the American Consulate 
in Cairo. Two of the four Assistant 
Secretaries are service men—three of 
the four were until recently, when 
John Van A. McMurray returned to 
foreign service as Minister to China. 
One of them, Leland Harrison, started 
in the service 20 years ago as private 
secretary to the Ambassador to Japan, 
and the other, J. Butler Wright, start- 
ed 16 years ago in the legation at 
Tegucigalpa. 

There are nearly 50 service men oc- 
cupying positions only slightly Jess 
important in the offices in Washington. 
Some of these are constantly filterin; 
back into foreign service; constantly 
others are coming in from foreign 
posts to places in Washington. They 
may remain four years, but most of 
them do not remain more than three 
years. 

In our missions abroad the political 
appointees still outnumber the career 
men. But the proportion of missions 
headed by career men is increasing, 
and will continue to increase. At 
present, four of the 15 ambassadorial 
and 15 of the 35 ministerial positions 
are filled by career men. 

This is a tremendously important 
thing. Because career men hold these 
important diplomatic posts we have a 
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better Vice-Consul at Monrovia, in 
Liberia, and a better Second Secretary 
of Legation at Helsingsfors, in Fin- 
land. The young man who goes out 
to swelter in the quags of a little 
banana republic or freeze on the tun- 
dras by the Arctic Circle goes with 
hope in his heart. 

The Rogers Act, coming as the cul- 
mination of a movement started a gen- 
eration ago, made of the American for- 
eign service a thing really worthy of 
the attention of America’s most prom- 
ising young men. It gives assurance 
of reward through promotion. And it 
provides decent compensation, and as- 
sures tenure of office and a pension 
when a man is worn out or broken in 
health. 

Today there is no consular service 
and no diplomatic service. The 
two are welded into one, the foreign 
service, and any man may aspire to 
any position. There is no barrier be- 
tween the two services. A man may 
be shifted from one to the other, as 
his talents and the exigencies of the 
time require. 

Civil Service examinations—com- 
petitive, written—are held at various 
places over the country. Those who 
succeed are asked to come to Wash- 
ington for oral examination. Scholar- 
ship weighs heavier in the first, per- 
sonality and adaptability in the sec- 
ond. Those who pass the oral ex- 
amination are enrolled as Foreign 
Service Officers, and become students 
in the Foreign Service School. Its 
faculty is made up as occasion re- 
quires of all those men and women 
in the Department of State who have 
expert knowledge of the world and 
of the relationship of nations, and of 
other men who through a lifetime 
have delved into the intricacies of 
diplomatic usage. They have the 
equivalent of a college year in this 
essentially post-graduate school, using, 
meanwhile, the offices of the Depart- 
ment of State as working laboratories. 
When they pass the examination to 
get out of the school, they are com- 
missioned as vice-consuls and sent out 
into the far places of the earth, but 
with the door of opportunity wide 
open to them. 
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Science and Everyday Lite 


Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post (February 6, '26) 


Floyd W. 


FATHER discovered recently 

that we are living in a new age 

when he used the word “whoa” 
and his young daughter did not know 
its meaning. We are a nation on 
wheels, and the space about us has 
been transformed into a carrier of 
music and speech. We navigate the 
air, take pictures of the insides of 
our bodies, broadcast photographs and 
photograph music. We refrigerate 
with heat, rear oysters from artificial- 
ly fertilized eggs, and measure the 
length of thought waves sent out by 
the human brain. 

New industries are being created 
overnight, often displacing old lines 
of business that failed to recognize 
the coming of a revolution. A few 
years ago thousands of people in In- 
dia were engaged in growing indigo. 
Then came the by-product coke oven, 
giving us coal tar, and soon a way was 
found to manufacture a synthetic in- 
digo from tar, doing away with the 
means of livelihood of the indigo 
growers of the Far East. 

A short time ago news came of a 
method that gets methanol, a product 
similar to wood alcohol, from coal and 
water. Manufactured in this way, the 
cost of methanol is so low that the 
wood-aicohol industry, with an invest- 
ment of $100,000,000. is at a loss to 
know which way to turn. 

The curse of the petroleum industry 
has been the enozsmous waste of money 
in sinking dry holes. Now an ap- 
paratus has been developed, known as 
the torsion balance which, though it 
will net actually locate oil-bearing 
rock, does provide an accurate picture 
of gravity variations in any locality. 
With such data at hand, geologists 
have had gratifying results in reduc- 
ing the risks of drilling and in locat- 
ing new pools of oil. 
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Today’s discovery in the field of sci- 
entific theory inevitably leads to to- 
morrow’s discovery in the practical 
field of business. Thirty-six years ago 
helium was discovered by observers in 
India during a solar eclipse. It is now 
our chief hope in the development of 
a great airship industry. Ramsay dis- 
covered argon in the atmosphere in 
1894, but no practical use for the new 
gas was found for 20 years, when it 
was discovered that an improvement 
in lighting could be effected by filling 
the electric bulbs with the inert argon 
gas. Argon in lamps is now saving 
the country upward of $100,000,000 
annually. 

New and ingenious devices are be- 
ing put on the market daily. Mem- 
bers of the U. S. Geodetic Survey have 
perfected an apparatus that predicts 
what the tides will be in any seaport in 
the world at any time. This machine, 
called the brass brain, has 15,000 sep- 
arate parts and does the work of 60 
mathematicians. it supplies informa- 
tion that enables the department to 
tell two years in advance what the 
high-water mark will be at over 3,500 
seaports. 

A new incandescent bulb has two 
filaments. When the bulb is burned 
out, a new one can quickly be thrown 
into the circuit. The cumbersome X- 
ray machine of yesterday can now be 
packed in a suitcase, and will com- 
plete in 15 minutes work that former: 
ly required four hours. The latest 
type of geophone permits ordinary 
conversation to be clearly heard 
through a 50-foct coal pillar. These 
instruments are used in rescuing min- 
ers, and in establishing the positions 
of approaching tunnel headings. 

An electrical appliance, being used 
with much profit by power-and-light 
companies, foretells the approach of a 
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storm 50 miles away. During a storm 
an electric light plant must generate 
additional power to take care of in- 
creased requirements. Years ago men 
were placed on towers with spy glass- 
es to notify the light companies of 
the appearance of clouds. 

The invention of the prismatic ring 
represents the most important step 
on the road to radio movies. By 
means of this device a fine point of 
light is made to travel across a photo- 
graphic plate in a succession of paral- 
lel lines, the strength of the light 
constantly changing in conformity 
with the varying strength of the in- 
coming radio signal. In practical use 
this prism will enable people in their 
homes actually to see a football game 
as well as to hear the cheering. 

By means of a soda process a large 
motor company produces a board of 
good quality from wood pulp derived 
from hardwood. This effects a large 
economy by utilizing all the scrap 
pieces of wood from the body-building 
plant. In Austria the newest thing 
is to procure fibers from string beans 
by heating the pods, and then spin 
these fibers into a coarse thread for 
carpets, curtains and upholstery. The 
bean yarn submits to bleaching and 
printing, and has become a competitor 
of hemp and cotton. 

Here in our country paper yarn is 
being made from wood pulp and woven 
into rugs of many designs. The woven 
product can be washed and scrubbed. 
Another textile development is the 
electroplating of cloth with a film of 
aluminum. Though the resulting 
fabric is waterproof, it is not impervi- 
ous to air like the cloths coated with 
rubber or wax. One company is al- 
ready turning out 36,000,000 yards of 
this electroplated cloth annually. 

Cast-iron pipe corrodes and lumps 
of rust form inside them reducing the 
bore of the pipe. No solution for the 
problem could be found until someone 
hit on the idea of producing a cement- 
lined pipe. The insides of the pipes 
are now almost as smooth as porce- 
lain and water companies are effecting 
a great saving. 

Five trunk lines entering New York 
City have placed orders for a new 
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Diesel electric locomotive. The pre- 
diction is made that. if adopted gen- 
erally, the new type of locomotive will 
reduce railroad expenses an average 
of at least 20 per cent a year. On 
one road a six-day test against a steam 
engine showed that while the latter's 
fuel and lubricating cost was $73.35, 
that of the oil-electric was $11.90. This 
new type of locomotive can haul a 
passenger train from New York to San 
Francisco without refueling. The use 
of these machines can properly be 
considered as a form of electrification 
in which the power plant is carried 
in the locomotive. They would enable 
a gradual abolition of turntables, coal- 
ing plants, ash pits, water stations, 
and a reduction in the size and num- 
ber of shops and roundhouses. More 
important still, they can be introduced 
gradually and worked with steam lo- 
comotives without the necessity of the 
companies spending a lot of money on 
a broad program of reconstruction. . .. 
It is this necessity for large outlay 
and radical change that has prevent- 
ed the rapid electrification of our 
transportation systems. 

The use of electricity to stimulate 
the growth of plants is rapidly advanc- 
ing to the stage of a commercialized 
method. The most promising plan is 
the use of atmospheric electricity, 
caught by an antenna and then led 
into the ground at various points in 
the field that is being cultivated. 

The opportunities for the use of ul- 
tra-violet rays in agriculture are most 
promising. Vanilla beans, picked be- 
fore ripening, will develop normally 
and acquire all their characteristics 
of flavor and smell when = sub 
mitted to the action of ultra-violet 
rays. Such plants as the pineapple, 
the banana and sugar cane will attain 
maturity more quickly when treated 
by these rays. 

The farmer faces the problem of 
cheaper and more efficient fertilizers. 
One new process makes possible the 
production of potassium sulphate from 
greensand, a variety of stone found 
near the surface in Delaware, Mary- 
land and New Jersey. Some estimate 
that this source will supply American 
farmers with potash for 1,000 years. 
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Beyond the Grave 


Condensed from The Ladies’ Home Journal (February '26) 


Clarence Edward Macartney 


UR contact with the life beyond 

the grave is established through 

our friends who have passed with- 
in the veil. When we think of the 
life to come, we all think of different 
persons. Some of a father or mother, 
some of a husband or wife, some of a 
brother or sister, some of a little child. 
But ail of us have the same reverent 
curiosity and the same affectionate 
longing after reunion. 

I am sure that I speak not only for 
myself, but for the great majority of 
my fellow beings, when I say that what 
arouses most of our interest in the 
life to come is not the prospect of 
going thither ourselves, but the out- 
going of our thought and love after 
our departed friends. 

The vast majority of mankind take 
for granted a life after death. We can 
say that in Nature there are analogous 
processes which suggest a living again 
after death; that the ends of justice 
require another life; that the pathetic 
incompleteness of life intimates im- 
mortality; and that the bereaved heart 
hungers and thirsts after it. But it 
has always seemed to me that, outside 
of the Christian revelation, the great 
evidence for a life beyond is the fact 
that immortality is a universal in- 
stinct, and that man has always clung 
to faith in life hereafter. 

No matter what our difficulties in 
trying to picture to ourselves the 
nature of the life after death, our 
hearts tell us that we shall live again. 
I shall, therefore, take for granted the 
hope for and the belief in the life to 
come, and omit altogether the classic 
arguments with which man has sought 
to fortify his hope. 

However happy or useful our life 
here, there are times when we have 
a great desire to know what lies be- 
yond the horizon. Much as men talk 
about the duties and the problems of 
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the present day and life, religion can 
never be limited to the field of this 
world. It will express its highest hopes 
and noblest music when it speaks of 
the life beyond. 

We assume that God, through Christ 
and the Scriptures, has given us a 
revelation of life after death. But is 
there no other way for man to gain 
such a conception? 

The most devout of Christians have 
felt a kindling glow of love come over 
them when they read from the Bible 


those great words: “Seeing we also 
are compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses ... let us run with 


patience the race that is set before us.” 
Perhaps the best interpretation would 
make the message mean only that we 
have the example of the great and 
good to inspire us in our life. But 
the heart, which has a theology of its 
own, takes comfort in thinking that 
the spirits of our departed friends are 
often near us, fully conscious of all 
that we do. 

As a mere lad in the Confederate 
army, Henry M. Stanley was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Shiloh and 
confined at Fort Douglas, Chicago. In 
his autobiography he relates how, as 
he was one day playing cards, he felt 
a slight blow in the back of his neck 
and in a moment was by the bedside 
of his aunt in the farmhouse in Wales, 
where he had lived for a year or more. 
His aunt lay dying and was asking his 
forgiveness for having turned him out 
into the world. He was about to take 
her hand when he “came to,” and 
asked his fellows what had happenen. 
They wondered what he meant, for 
the vision had been too rapid for cal- 
culation. In due time he received 
word telling him that on the corre- 
sponding day and hour his aunt had 
died and that she had left such a mes- 
sage for him. Stanley goes on to say 
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that he believed the intelligence of 
the swift vision was brought to him 
by a guardian spirit and that every 
man has such a spirit, striving in 
every way to warn, help and encourage 
its mortal charge. 


In connection with life after death, 
it must be remembered that Saint Paul 
says he was once caught up into Para- 
dise, into the third heaven, whether 
in the body or out of it he knew not, 
and heard things such as it is not 
lawful for man to utter. Many have 
taken that to mean that Paul’s un- 
hesitating doctrine about the resurrec- 
tion and the life to come is based upon 
a special revelation granted him when 
he was transported into heaven before 
his day. That is quite possible. 


But has such a thing happened to 
anyone else? One of the best authen- 
ticated of claims to such an entrance 
into life beyond is the celebrated trance 
of the Rev. William Tennent. For 
43 years he was pastor of the historic 
Presbyterian Church at Freehold, N. 
J., on the battlefield of Monmouth. As 
a young man, intense application had 
affected his health. He was convers- 
ing one day with his brother when 
he fainted away and apparently ex- 
pired. After every test of death had 
been applied, his body was prepared 
for burial and the day set for the 
funeral. The people had assembled 
for the funeral, when the body sud- 
denly opened its eyes and gave a dread- 
ful groan. For many weeks he was 
in an extremely weakened condition, 
but slowly began to mend. He had 
no recollection for a time of any trans- 
action previous to his sickness, and 
had to be taught his letters again as 
a child. But one day his memory 
came back to him. Although very re- 
luctant to speak of his experience, he 
related on several occasions what had 
happened. In an instant he had found 
himself in another state of existence 
under the direction of a Superior Be- 
ing who bade him follow him. Thus 
conducted, he beheld an ineffable glory 
and an innumerable company of hap- 
py beings. He, too, thrilled to their 
great joy and besought his conductor to 
permit him tojointhem. But his guide 
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told him that he must return to earth. 
The shock of his disappointment made 
him faint, and he saw his brother and 
the doctor disputing over his supposed- 
ly inanimate body. So deep was the 
impression made on his spirit that the 
ravishing sounds of the music he had 
heard faded not out of his ears for the 
space of three years. 


But why does every man not have 
some glimpse into heaven to make him 
believe with all his heart in life to 
come and earnestly to seek after it? 
The only answer we can give is that 
in God’s plan for our lives such views 
of heaven are not a part of our pro- 
bationary experience on earth. To a 
chosen few, and for special reasons, 
God may have granted such a rapture. 
But the average man can lay no claim 
to such a transportation. 

What we commonly speak of as “sci- 
ence” knows nothing of the life be- 
yond, for science deals only with the 
things that are seen. Our hope for 
life hereafter, therefore, depends not 
on any visible demonstration of it, nor 
upon any ecstatic experience of it be- 
fore death, but upon the great and 
deep instincts of our hearts, an in- 
stinct whose findings have been mighti- 
ly confirmed by the sure revelation 
which we have in Jesus Christ. 

With regard to the future life, we 
walk by faith, not by sight. After all, 
faith is far better than sight. It takes 
us into a realm where we are beyond 
the reach and the contagion of doubt 
and “delusion. Jesus said very little 
about the order and the nature of the 
heavenly life, nor did He point out 
any means of getting into communi- 
eation with those in that life. But He 
linked faith in Himself with faith in the 
life to come, for He said, “Ye believe 
in God, believe also in me. In my 
Father’s house are many mansions: 
if it were not so, I would have told 
vou. I go to prepare a place for you.” 
For myself, I find infinite hope and 
comfort in those farewell words of 
our Lord. There must be a hereafter 
and a blessed hereafter, or Christ 
would have told us. 


This is the first of three articles in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal on this sub- 
ject by Dr. Macartney. 
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The Intolerable City 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (February ’26) 


Lewis Mumford 


HY is it that people think that 

life is far more attractive in a 

large city? The New York Hous- 
ing Commission recently reported that 
only one-third the population of New 
York City had an income sufficient to 
enable the family to live in decent 
modern quarters. But what about the 
fortunate minority? 

Mr. Brown, for example, works in 
splendid offices, but under artificial 
light; and in spite of the system of 
ventilation, the middle of the after- 
noon finds him dull. The subway ride 
does not help his appetite; nor the 
thick fumes of gasoline when he walks 
out upon the street. Eventually he 
sits at dinner and looks out on an 
air-shaft. There is no hint of sunset 
or moonlight, no variation from sea- 
son to season; only the smells from 
other kitchens creep through the win- 
dows. Mr. Brown pays so much for 
his four cubicles that, probably, there 
are no children. The Browns hope 
some day to have either a baby or a 
cheap car: it is hard to decide which, 
but the car would make it possible to 
get out into God’s country on Sunday. 

This pursuit of God’s country would 
make the angels weep: a ride along 
a dusty, straight concrete road, 
breathing the exhaust of the car 
ahead, furnishing dust and exhaust 
for the car behind; long hours wasted 
at ferry-houses, bridges, and similar 
bottlenecks. 

After dinner neither Mr. Brown nor 
his wife is in condition to lister to 
great music or attend the theater. The 
price of seats is high; and tke pros- 
pect of another hour in the subway 
kills most of the impinging joys. But 
oh, yes, they have the movies, the 
same movies that come to Peoria; and 
the radio, which works no better than, 
if as well as, in the villages. Brown 
grumbles; but he is only beginning to 
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doubt. By adding to the city’s popula- 
tion, he raises the value of its real 
estate; and so he increases rents; and 
so he makes parks and playgrounds 
and decent homes more difficult to ob- 
tain; and so he increases his own dif- 
ficulties and burdens; and his flat gets 
smaller, his streets bleaker, and his 
annual tribute to the deities who 
build roads and subways and bridges 
and tunnels becomes more immense. 

The city is no place for children. 
The schools are too crowded for prop- 
er education. Play is almost out of 
the question. And so much money 
is spent in the detection of criminals, 
in the treatment of disease, in the 
building of refuges for the mentally 
unstable and, above all, in tle laby- 
rinth of sewers and subways, that 
there is relatively little left for the 
more fruitful processes of living and 
learning. 

So note the paradox. As a city in- 
creases in “population and wealth” it 
becomes less able to afford the things 
that make life gracious, interesting, 
and amusing. The difficulties of mere 
physical existence are so terrific that 
a major part of a city’s money and 
energy, which should be spent on 
making life itself better, is devoted to 
the disheartening task of keeping 
“things” from getting worse. 

Is the suburb a “solution”? The 
sort of lite the suburb aims at is of 
course only partial: the suburbanite 
loses many of the cultural advantages 
of a complete city; but even its lim- 
ited effort to obtain two essential 
things—a decent home for children 
and a comely setting for life—is 
ephemeral. The suburb is not a solu- 
tion—merely a halting place. So long 
as the big city continues to grow, the 
suburb cannot remain suburban. Its 
gardens, its quiet streets, the country- 
side around it—all are doomed. Soon- 
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er or later the suburb will be swal- 
lowed up in the maw of the great city. 


The evils of cities are not accidental 


defects. They will not be wiped out 
by a little adroit street widening; and 
the technicians who devote themselves 
to easing the burdens of congestion 
are the first to admit that their rem- 
edies are not permanent. The reason 
is plain: the cost of each new trans- 
it line, each marvelous double-decked 
avenue, must fall back eventually on 
the land; and in order to meet the 
taxes of our monster skyscrapers, still 
greater monsters must be erected. 
New transit lines, or thoroughfares, 
would not be tolerated, on business 
principles, if they did not promise an 
increase of population within a single 
congested area. A vicious circle! 

Physically, there is perhaps no limit 
to the heightening and extension of 
New York and Chicago; the real limi- 
tations on city development are not 
physical but social. Would a 200-story 
building make life one whit more tol- 
erable? So the question is: How are 
we to obtain the physical foundations 
of a good life in our cities? 

The garden-city now has distin- 
guished adherents in every country. 
They believe that the congested city 
is wasteful, obsolete; that it arose out 
of industrial conditions not in full 
force today. During the railroad era 
urban growth took place linearly, 
along the tracks. But modern motor 
transportation makes it possible to 
serve a whole area instead of simply 
those “points on the line.” This works 
toward decentralization and regional 
development. 

Giant power and industry planning 
are the two forces capable of turning 
motor transportation into socially con- 
structive ends. Whereas for a cen- 
tury we have lived where industrial 
and commercial opportunities seemed 
greatest, we can now reverse the pro- 
cess, and deliberately plant our indus- 
tries and. our communities in regions 
where the human opportunities for 
living are best. Mr. Ford’s attempt to 
restore smaller factory units in the 
open country is significant. Once the 
desire for better living conditions is 
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effectively expressed, there is nothing 
in modern industry to hinder the 
building of new garden cities. Every 
day new factories are founded; every 
day new houses are built. It needs 
only social foresight and financial co- 
ordination to connect them. 


How would these new communities 
differ from existing cities? First, 
they would be established in relation 
to the best water and power resources, 
and in country districts where land 
values are low. They would be sur- 
rounded by a permanent belt of agri- 
cultural land, to provide green vege- 
tables, and to preserve open spaces. 
Second, provisions for all necessary 
public institutions for a community of 
a given size, say 10,000 or 560,000. 
would be made from the beginning. 
Land needed for shops would be allo- 
cated. The residential parts of the 
city would be planned for quiet, safe- 
ty, and beauty. In general no houses 
higher than three stories, or offices 
higher than five, would be allowed. If 
expansion caused the city to fill its 
sites, another city would be founded, 


similarly restricted, similarly  sur- 
rounded by a rural belt. The provi- 
sion of gardens and playgrounds 


would likewise be made on the initial 
plan; and since the population would 
be definitely limited, their adequacy 
would be permanently insured. The 
time now wasted in subway travel 
would, since the area of the city is 
limited, be available for sport, rest, 
education, or entertainment. 


I am not dealing with an imaginary 
town: I am just translating the reali- 
ties of English garden cities. 


Here then is the cholce—between 
the “mechanical extension” of exist- 
ing urban areas, and growth by the 
foundation of new communities, fully 
equipped for working, learning, and 
living. Sooner or later, we shall find 
out that, in Professor Geddes’s tart 
phrase, metropolitan growth means 
“more and more of worse and worse.” 
When the super-city crumbles in our 
imagination, nothing will keep us from 
achieving solid human communities 
in fact. They existed once. They will 
exist again. 
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Without Benefit of College 


Condensed from Good Housekeeping (January '26) 


Meredith 


NARRATIVE of personal experi- 

ence is worthless unless it is 

true, and this story of the pro- 
cesses by which I gained what may 
be called an education is as frank and 
accurate as I can make it. I write it 
only in the hope that some person. 
denied an opportunity to go to college, 
or some parent, distressed because a 
child seems slow or stupid, may find 
encouragement in my confessions. 

I was undoubtedly below the aver- 
age child in my ability to learn. I 
was sent to the public school at six, 
and for nine years my mother was 
constantly visiting my teachers to try 
to solve the problem presented by my 
deficiencies. My parents were poor, 
but it was not poverty that drove me 
from the school house so much as 
panic over algebraic signs. 

Environment is, beyond question, a 
powerful factor in the upbringing of 
a child. I can see now that in spite 
of my inability to adjust myself to 
the educational machinery, I had real- 
ly learned a good deal merely by lis- 
tening to the talk at home. A good 
deal of American history was repre- 
sented in both sides of our family. 
The home talk was of men and cur- 
rent events rather than of books, but 
it was of a nature to awaken my 
curiosity as to history and biography. 
I can’t recall a time when I didn’t 
hear politics discussed. My mother 
had heard all the great orators of her 
young womanhood, and among my 
happiest memories are those of public 
meetings we attended together. 

Perhaps poverty may not be count- 
ed an educational influence, but I will 
say of our home that in those days, 
when we lived in a one-story cottage, 
I learned important lessons in sacri- 
fice and cooperation. “Helping 
mother” was never perfunctory any 
more than it was compulsory. I can 
weep now when I recall my mother’s 
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Nicholson 


cheery spirit, her solicitude for the 
comfort of all of us, her confident hope 
for better times ahead. What pains 
she took to make sure I was turned 
out for school presentably—even pol- 
ishing my brass-toed boots! Even when 
the going was hard and a pot of corn- 
meal mush might constitute the whole 
supper for the family, there was no 
grumbling. My mother knew her 
Prayer Book, and it was a part of my 
upbringing to avoid envy, hatred, and 
malice. My father was the gentlest 
of men and brave through all adver- 
sity. 

Even before I severed my connection 
with the school house I had spent 
two summers in a drug store. The 
Latin inscriptions on the bottles 
piqued my curiosity, and I bored into 
the pharmacopoeia for clues to their 
meaning. Here was a new idea—that 
foreign languages really had some 
use. I learned that the Latin names 
were used because the ancient tongue 
was fixed, so that there could never 
be any excuse for error in filling pre- 
scriptions. 

The talk at home had quickened my 
curiosity about the important men of 
the city, and I soon knew most of 
them by sight. Those were the days 
of torchlight processions, and I paid 
my tribute to all the visiting heroes— 
shook hands with Grant and trotted 
beside Sherman’s carriage. The ways 
and the manners of all the great fas- 
cinated me. I am rather proud of my 
early heroes, and I suggest to aspiring 
youth the desirability of hero worship 
as a stimulus to ambition. I changed 
my heroes every few weeks, but the 
quality improved, I think, as I went 
along. 

The fall that I quit school, I worked 
in a job printing office, where instead 
of being allowed to learn the trade 
I was kept busy as assistant to the 
porter. I had resolved to be a news- 
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paper man, and it occurred to me that 


I might facilitate my entrance into 
the charmed profession by becoming 
a compositor. 


I began now to ponder the possibil- 
ity of escape from the wheelbarrow. 
My heroes were not shipping clerks. 
I read voraciously. My grandfather 
introduced me to the public library. I 
read many stories, and my lively 
imagination made me the hero of all 
these tales in succession. Then some 
one gave me a copy of The Last Days 
of Pompeii which led me to read 
others of Bulwer Lytton’s romances. 
They pleased me so much by their 
vitalization of historic times that I 
looked into the merits of Scott, whom 


I found enthralling. 
I discovered by happy accident a 
minister in town who talked about 


things that boys could understand. I 
was watching a parade of the G. A. R. 
when my admiring eyes followed a 
tall, dark, Indian-like man on a horse. 
I learned that he was Myron W. Reed, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, and that he had been a cap- 
tain of cavalry in what to us then 
was the great war. I was curious to 
know what manner of preacher a cap- 
tain of cavalry would prove to be, and 
thereupon attached myself to the back 


seat of Reed’s church. I think no 
other man ever exercised auite the spell 
upon me that Reed did. If I saw him 
down town I would follow him. I 


never knew him, never spoke to him, 
but it was he who sent me to Emer- 
son and Thoreau by his citations of 
those New Englanders in his simple, 
compact deliverances. TI procured a 
small volume of Emerson’s essays and 
carried it in my coat pocket. Reed 
humanized the Bible characters. The 
revelation that Paul was a tentmaker, 
Peter a fisherman, and Jesus the son 
of a carpenter made the New Testa- 
ment to me a living document 


It must not be assumed that I was 
a young saint. My heroes changed so 
constantly that it was a serious ques- 
tion whether I would elect to become 
an intrepid scout of the plains, a 
soldier like General Custer, whose life 
and writings I read. a and 
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an orator, or a writer like Mark 
Twain. The books I borrowed from 
the library ran the whole range of 
human knowledge; but, curiously 
enough, much that I blundered into 
stuck, and some of it, at least, my 
anemic system assimilated. 


An older boy friend suggested that 


we study shorthand together, pointing 
out that Dickens had been a stenog- 


rapher. We thereupon attacked Pitt- 
man’s Manual. When I applied to a 
court reporter for a job he said he 


would pay me two dollars a week to 
run errands and tend his office. He 
was soon dictating to me from his 
notes between sessions of court, and 
my vocabulary was enlarged by the 
addition of legal phraseology. with in- 
cidental Latin. I bought a _ second- 
hand Latin grammar at which I 
worked alone in my spare time. I 
had already done some _ scribbling, 
sending my offerings to the local 
weekly journals, which occasionally 
printed them. 


I now moved to the law office of 
John T. Dye and William P. Fish- 
back, who were not only lawyers of 
the highest standing, but students of 
the times—men of ideas and ideals. 
I began to realize the existence of 
such a thing as an intellectual life. 
There were forces and tendencies in 
the world that I had never dreamed 
of. The cultivated thinking men of 
the city frequently dropped into the 
office, and I heard there first the 
names of Darwin, Huxley, John Stuart 
Mill, and other great Victorians. 

I was reading a great deal of poetry 
and trying my own hand at versifica- 
tion. A Yale graduate of strong liter- 
ary bent in a neighboring office intro- 
duced me to Mathew Arnold’s poems 
and essays. In my second year in the 
office—I was now 18—I got an entirely 
new idea of politics by listening to 
discussions of the strenuous Blaine- 
Cleveland campaign. That campaign 
served me as an excellent course in 
politics and political economy. Cer- 
tain impressions and convictions as to 
civic duties established in my mind 
in that year abide with me, and they 
have eolored the considerable amount 
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of writing and speaking I have done 
on political subjects. 


The next year I transferred my 
portfolio to another law office. My 
new employers were a brother and a 
nephew of General Lew Wallace. I 
was encouraged to take up the law in 
earnest, and I did a good deal of the 
elementary reading. The origin and 
development of law, the slow-gathering 
stream of wisdom represented in the 
common law, struck me as enormously 
interesting. 


Nothing troubled me very much at 
that time except my _ ignorance! 
Things were going more comfortably 
at home; my mother’s constant en- 
couragement in my attempts to write 
buoyed my spirit. Whenever I was 
alone with pencil and paper I prac- 
ticed writing—every sort of thing. 
My pride was aroused: what others 
knew I wanted to know. It was sheer 
good luck that threw me with men of 
cultivation at this formative period. 
They never knew how much I learned 
from them! 

It occurred to me that I ought to add 
Greek to my accomplishments, and I 
tackled the subject in my own blithe, 
irresponsible fashion with somebody’s 
text book that put the student to 
reading the Anabasis at once. I was 
able, 30 years later, to translate, un- 
der the eye of a bishop, some sen- 
tences in Greek from St. Paul’s Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians on a tablet in 
an English cathedral.... I picked up 
French by subscribing to a French 
newspaper, and the only real work I 
ever did in my adventures with lan- 
guages was with a teacher in Italian 
after I had passed my majority. 

I always delighted in words and in 
the effects to be got from them. No 
one ever advised me to read poetry; 
I merely read it for the pleasure it 
gave me. I memorized all the poetry 
in my school readers whether it was 
required or not, and wherever I en- 
countered lines anywhere that seemed 
worth acquiring I added them to my 
collection. My favorites were of the 
majestic or martial order, and I would 
declaim them for my private edifica- 
tion as I walked the streets. 
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While in the Wallace law office I 
sent a short piece to a New York 
weekly and received three dollars for 
it. I spent more than this amount 
buying papers, but never saw my 
poem in print. A Chicago newspaper 
was offering a prize of ten dollars for 
the best short story in a weekly con- 
test, and I scored with my first at- 
tempt—a column and a half yarn 
called “The Tale of a Postage Stamp.” 
I sent in another offering, but it failed 
to hit the bull’s-eye. I needed a new 
hero to lean upon, and just then Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace, who had been min- 
ister to Turkey, returned to his home 
in Crawiordsville and was frequently 
in Indianapolis, where he made the 
law office his loafing place. As I was 
born in Crawfordsville, and my father 
had belonged to a Zouave company 
which Wallace had organized there 
before the Civil War, he spoke encour- 
agingly to me about the verses I of- 
fered for his criticism. This juxta- 
position to the author of Ben Hur 
marked another step in my education. 
I learned much of books and men 
from him. 


Still other challenging spirits swam 
into my ken about that time. Craw- 
fordsville was called ‘the Hoosier 
Athens,” and besides General Wallace, 
Maurice and Will H. Thompson lived 
there, and they, too, were touched 
with a fine glamour of romance. The 
two brothers contributed not a little 
to my education; they at least made 
it seem a fine thing to write—to be 
a literary person. And in the same 
town lived Mary H. Krout, whose 
“Little Brown Hands” used to be in 
all the school readers, and she be- 
came a helpful and stimulating coun- 
selor 


I was now 19 and had never been 
farther away from home than Chicago, 
where I visited an uncle and my cou- 
sins took me to hear Theodore 
Thomas’ orchestra. This uncle had 
been educated at the printer’s case, 
but like Aegyptius he knew innumer- 
able things. He greatly broadened my 
youthful outlook by his grand manner 
of commanding all the resources of the 
universe when he might not have a 
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dollar in his pocket. 
ranged from presidents of the United 
States (and two of them loved him) 


His friendships 


to obscure comrades of his 
printing days. 


The faculty, so to speak, of my self- 
conducted university was increased 
importantly at this juncture by the 
addition of James Whitcomb Riley. 
His poems in the Indianapolis Journal 
were attracting wide attention; I had 
heard him give one of his incompar- 
able readings at a G. A. R. entertain- 
ment and had eyed him with rever- 
ence in the street. He strolled into 
the law office one morning carrying a 
Cincinnati newspaper in which a poem 
of mine had been copied from the 
Journal with one of his. What he 
said didn’t matter; that he had taken 
the trouble to look me up at all was 
what counted. 

What helped me at once was his 
general assumption that I was a writ- 
er. He wrote and I wrote; we were 
both writers! The flattery of this was 
highly stimulating. For the first time 
I really thought of myself—19 and a 
stenographer in a law office!—as one 
of the glorious company of highly en- 
dowed beings who wrote and got into 
print. My debt to Riley is incalcula- 
ble. One great lesson I learned from 
him was that a writer serves himself 
best by using home material. He 
deepened my interest in character 
study by his genius for verbal por- 
traiture. To walk the street with him 
was in itself a lesson in minute ob- 
servation. An unusual face or any 
peculiarity of speech invited his whim- 
sical comment. He missed nothing. 
How dear he was and what a joy! 


The Indianapolis Sentinel changed 
hands about this time, and its new 
editor, Gus C. Mathews, an old friend 
of my father, had printed a few poems 
and sketches of mine while conduct- 
ing a magazine in Chicago. The Sen- 
tinel offered me $12 a week to join 
its local staff, which consisted of the 
city editor and one reporter. I im 
mediately bade the law goodbye and 
realized my ambition to become a re- 
porter. My education proceeded hap- 
pily. On my way back from an as- 


tramp 
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signment I would visualize my story in 
print. To this day I keep the habit: 
that is, I fashion anything I am writ- 
ing in my head before I begin to write, 
so that I see it in print even to the 
paragraphing. 

Night work left me no chance to 
read, and in a year I found employ- 
ment on the Indianapolis News, an 
afternoon paper, where I remained for 
12 years. 

Of social life I knew nothing until 
I was 23 or 24. I knew no girls ex- 
cept my sister’s friends; I attended 
only two or three parties in my school 
days and didn’t enjoy them particu- 
larly. I was too busy for that sort 
of thing—too busy even to get into 
mischief! 

I might go much further and recite 
how at 30 I married a young woman 
who broadened my interests and gave 
me the benefit of her wider social 
experience and a sympathy and en- 
couragement, without which I would 
never have done the things which 
have won me the most praise. I beg 
to express to Vassar College my heart- 
felt thanks for its painstaking care in 
educating the girl who was to be my 
wife. 

Here endeth the lesson, if indeed 
it is a lesson. To aspiring boys and 
girls who are denied what we call 
“opportunities” I would say: Culti- 
vate the acquaintance of healthy-mind- 
ed, high-minded people. Broadly 
speaking it’s just as easy to know in- 
teresting people as it is to know dull 
ones. There’s hardly a community in 
the United States where there isn’t 
some one of understanding mind and 
heart and the knowledge to help you 
in your pursuit of any branch of learn- 
ing. Never fall into the error of think- 
ing the world’s against you, for it 
isn’t! It’s really “strong for you,” 
and all its vast resources are at your 


ommand if you knock at the right 
doors. 
Examine yourself frequently and 


honestly as to whether you are really 
making the most of your time. Time 
is of the essence of our compact with 
life, and we must not default in the 
payments! 
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Youthful Achievements of Scientists 


Condensed from The Scientific Monthly (November '25° 


George P. Meade 


OME years ago Dr. tisler sais: 
“Take the sum of auman ach‘cve- 
ment in action, in sciznee, in art, 

in literature; subtract the work cf the 
men above 40—-we should practically 
be where we are today.” 

The 40-year mark seems to have been 
set by many observers as the limit be- 
yond which fame is not likely to be 
gained. Oliver Wendell Holmes has been 
quoted as saying, “If you haven’t cut 
your name on the door by the time 
you’ve reached 40 you might just as 
well put up your jack-knife.” 

No claim is made that great work 
has not been done by men over 40. 
But it can be said that in general the 
important contributions made after 
40 were extensions of ideas originated 
before that age was reached. In the 
scientific world the critical age seems 
to be much lower. The scientist who 
has passed 30 and has made no note- 
worthy discovery is not likely to. 

James Watt started his work on 
the steam engine at 24, completing it 
at 28; Eli Whitney patented the cotton 
gin when he was 28; McCormick the 
reaper at 22; Howe the sewing ma- 
chine at 26. Edison was 26 when he 
invented his system of multiple teleg- 
raphy and 29 when he brought out 
the phonograph. Bell patented the 
telephone at 29; Brush his dynamo- 
electric machine at 26 and the are 
light at 27; Westinghouse the air 
brake at 22. MHall’s process which 
made the manufacture of aluminum a 
commercial success was patented at 23. 

Wells, Morton and Long, each of 
whom claims priority in the discovery 
of the use of anesthetics for surgery, 
were all under 30 when their work 
in this field was completed. 

Einstein was 26 when he propound- 
ed his theory of relativity. 

Galileo was 23 when he evolved the 
laws of falling bodies. It has been 
said that by this discovery he “prob- 
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ably contributed more to the physical 
sciences than all the philosophers who 
had preceded him.” 

Sir Isaac Newton, “the greatest 
genius that ever existed,” born in 
1642, entered Cambridge at the age 
of 19. He promptly mastered all the 
mathematical works then existing, 
and the year before he graduated he 
formulated the general binominal 
theorem. He took his B. A. degree 
in 1665 and before the end of that 
year had discovered the method of 
tangents and _ differential calculus, 
followed six months later by integral 
calculus. Thus, in his 23rd and 24th 
years his contributions to mathe- 
matics were greater than the com- 
plete life work of any man before or 
since. In 1666 he propounded a part 
of his famous theory of universal 
gravitation. He failed to prove the 
theory at the time, because of an er- 
roneous figure for the radius of the 
earth, then extant, but had this data 
been correct he might have made at 
the age of 24, instead of some years 
later, the greatest contribution to sci- 
ence the world has ever known. He 
invented the reflecting telescope be- 
fore he was 26. 

Huyghens, the distinguished Dutch 
physicist, invented the pendulum 
clock when he was 26. Pascal, born 
in 1621, was a boy prodigy. He 
learned geometry surreptitiously at 
12, published at 16 a work on the 
“Geometry of Conics,”’ which contains 
the theorem that bears his name, and 
made the first computing machine at 
18. Joseph Black demonstrated the 
nature of carbon dioxide before he 
was 26. Lavoisier (1743-1794), “the 
father of modern chemistry,” was 
awarded a gold medal when 22 from 
the Academy of Sciences in recogni- 
tion of a paper dealing with the prob- 
lem of lighting a large town. When 
he was 26, he published the first of his 
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experiments on comvustion which ul- 
timately led to our modern conception 
of combustion. 


Laplace (1749-1827), the greatest of 
French astronomers, published ‘Te- 
searches on Integral Calculus” before 
he was 20. His “Treatise on Dynam- 
ics” when he was 26 years old “marks 
an epoch in mechanical philosophy” 
(International Encyclopedia). J. L. 
LaGrange (1736-1813), was “pro- 
nounced the greatest mathematician 
living at the age of 25.” Karl Fred- 
erick Gauss (1777-1865), one of the 
most brilliant mathematicians of 
modern times, is said to have been 
able to do cube root in his head at 
the age of eight. He published a work 
of far-reaching importance, “Disqui- 
sitiones Arithmeticae,”’ when he was 
24. 

At the age of 24, Gay-Lussac enun- 
ciated the law generally known by his 
name. Sir Humphry Davy was 20 
years old when he discovered the phy- 
siologic properties of nitrous oxide, 
22 when he was made professor of the 
Royal Institution and 26 when he iso- 
lated sodium and potassium electroly- 
tically. 

Michael Faraday was a bookbinder’s 
apprentice with little schooling, when 
he entered Davy’s employ at 23. Yet 
“within two or three years he was 
making discoveries in both chemistry 
and physics which rivalled those of 
his master.” 

Liebig was full professor at Giessen 
at 21, founding the first laboratory for 
chemical instruction along modern 
lines, and was dominating the whole 
lield of organic chemistry vsithin a few 
years. Wohler, his close personal 
friend, discovered aluminum at 27. 

At 23, Berthelot made the first of 
the direct organic syntheses by pass- 
ing alcohol, acetic acid and other sim- 
ple substances through heated tubes, 
thus preparing benzine, phenol and 
naphthalene. This work and more of 
the same type which he published 
soon, first set chemists to thinking 
about the preparation of all kinds of 
complex natural compounds by labora- 
tory processes. 
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William Perkin, while a 17-year-old 
student, discovered the first artificial 
dyestuff ever produced. He immedi- 
ately left school and entered into the 
commercial manufacture of the prod- 
uct, overcoming practical difficulties 
that made the actual discovery seem 
a small affair, and established him- 
self before he reached 20 as the found- 
er of the coal tar industry. 

Pasteur, at 25, had gained a place 
of honor among the chemists of his 
day. Van’t Hoff in 1872 was just 22 
when he published a pamphlet setting 
forth all the fundamentals of what we 
now know about the arrangement of 
atoms in space. 


Madame Curie 
at 30. 


{The author cites many additional 
significant discoveries of more or less 
technical nature, by youthful scien- 
tists. ] 

In collecting the facts for this article 
the writer has been impressed by the 
number of voung scientists whose 
work has been influenced by some 
teacher or other person who encour- 
aged and directed the youthful enthu- 
siasm. “His work attracted the atten- 
tion of so-and-so.” “At the university 
he came under the influence of the 
great so-and-so.” “His father early 
recognized and fostered his ability.” 
“To Professor—must be given much of 
the credit for his interest in the sci- 
ence.” These and similar phrases oc- 
cur with noticeable regularity in the 
biographieal works from which the 
data for this article have been gained. 
it must follow that the opposite is 
true, that many early enthusiasms 
have been killed and many an incipient 
discovery blanketed through indiffer- 
ence or discouragement on the part of 
some educator or parent.... It may 
be that educators might take a leaf 
trom the methods cf the directors of 
athletics. Under the intensive ath- 
letic training in the American colleges 
no athletic talent escapes. Not only 
is the evident athlete encouraged; in- 
cipient prowess is fostered and latent 
ability is brought to the surface and 
developed. No opportunity for arous- 


discovered radium 


ing enthusiasm is lost sight of. 
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Houses or Homes? 


Excerpts from The World Tomorrow (February ’26) 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


HEN a reporter put to Conrad 

the stupefying question, ‘Which 

is your favorite book?” the au- 
thor replied, “That depends on the 
day.” This limpid answer was far 
too profoundly true for the reporter 
to grasp and the next morning his 
newspaper reported that “Mr. Conrad, 
upon being asked for his favorite 
book, replied, ‘That wonderful old 
classic, entitled, That Depends on the 
my.” 

Every discussion of homes and 
home-making brings this story vivid- 
ly into my mind. With the formula, 
“It depends on the people involved,” 
I defend myself energetically from the 
almost irresistible temptation to say 
foolish things, in answer to the ques- 
tions always being put to me: “Should 
the mother of a family take care of 
her own babies or have a nurse?” 
“Should the father share in the phy- 
sical care of the smaller children?” 
“Is it good for children to go to board- 
ing-schools, or should they be kept 
with their families?” “Are meals at 
home important enough to pay for the 
trouble?” And so forth and so on 
endlessly. 

I not only think that positive rules 
about the arrangement of home life 
are useless; I am convinced that they 
are really dangerous. When public 
opinion shut up every woman in the 
walls of her own home, it thwarted 
and deformed and embittered mahy 
strong and vigorous personalities and 
turned many homes into hells. There 
is more to be learned from that bad 
example than we usually think. What 
was thoroughly objectionable in that 
state of things was not the dictum 
that married women should always 
stay at home, but the idea that public 
opinion should presume to lay down 
the law indiscriminately about that 
detail. We are in no danger now of 
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trying to force married women out 
of the prof-ssions; but we are still 
in danger of trying to decide their 
own business for them, instead of try- 
ing to train them to be strong, intal- 
ligent, conscientious human beings, 
and then leaving them to make their 
own decisions. We are in just as 
great danger as our crinolined grand- 
mothers of forgetting our real pur- 
pose—namely to create a truly desir- 
able home life-—-by whatever means 
seems best for that purpose. Putting 
all women into professions is not go- 
ing to turn the trick, any more than 
keeping them all out. We have just 
the same tendency as the generations 
before us, to love the rules we make, 
rather than to keep our eyes fixed 
upon the result we wish to produce. 

It seems to me that public opinion 
(that means all of us) can play a 
useful, indeed indispensable, part in 
the solution of the problem by con- 
tinually redirecting everybody’s atten- 
tion away from the distracting de- 
tails and towards the end we wish to 
reach, namely self-respecting, happy, 
intelligent and healthful relations be- 
tween men and women and their chil- 
dren. 

The most positive thing that public 
opinion can do is to repeat and repeat 
that living-together is an art, a beau- 
tiful, civilized art, to be achieved by 
the interplay upon each ether of the 
variable personalities in it, rather than 
by any set combination of fixed quan- 
tities. The most useful thing it can 
do is to sound all its trumpets in honor 
of the maguificent possibilities of this 
beautiful art, to animate to  high- 
hearted ardor those who undertake it, 
to give them faith in the possibility 
of success, to cut down unnecessary 
limitations on their ingenuity and then 
to leave them to their sacred struggle 
with their own limitations. 
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We are foolish when we tell mar- 
ried people, “The wife should have 
a profession,” or, “the wife should not 
have a profession,” “cooperative house- 
keeping is the only solution,” or, “ab- 
solute privacy is the essence of home- 


making.” But we mig':t be very use- 
ful if we cried with real ardor and 
enthusiasm, “There is nothing more 
worth while than to keep family rela- 
tions adjusted truly and finely,” and 
“It can be done! It can be done! If 
you don’t succeed with one arrange- 
ment, try another. But don’t lose 
heart, and don’t accept the mediocre, 
and don’t confuse externals with es- 
sentials.” 


We can help create good homes only 
by deepening and enriching the gen- 
eral conception of what a good home 
is, so that young people will not be 
satisfied with poor ones. No self-re- 
specting American couple, confronted 
by the advertising pages of our maga- 
zines, is contented with poor, anti- 
quated plumbing. If we had the en- 
ergy and continuity of purpose of our 
advertisers we could by holding u» 
the ideal of gay, harmonious and in 
teresting family life, as certainly work 
upon our young couples to be ashamed 
of a dull or bickering home. 





A well-known art critic has said that 
the way to establish an accurate per- 
ception is to occupy one’s eyes and 
mind exclusively with the best for five 
years. After that the second-rate will 
declare itself at once. The formula 
holds good for literature, music, com- 
panionship and recreation. The home 
that provides “the best” of these for 
the first 16 years of a man’s life fur- 
nishes him with standards and re- 
sources that will not fail him on the 
rest of the journey. 

One of the most notable households 
in history was at Earlham, the home 
of the Gurney family. Seven beautiful 
sisters and four brothers grew up there 
together. There was room besides for 
guests of all varieties. The days did 
not seem long enough for all the les- 
sons and tasks and expeditions the 
young people wanted to put into them. 
The evenings were too short for all the 
songs they wished to sing and the 
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dances they wished to dance. Yet each 
day they took time for reading and 
for thoughtful entries in their jour- 
nals. Before they stopped using the 
great play room for pantomines they 
began using it for a school for neg- 
lected children in the neighborhood. 
As they scoured the country-side on 
their ponies the Gurney sisters were 
quick to see the poverty and misery 
that lay around them. 

Out of that household emerged the 
most passionate sociai consciences of 
their generation. John Morley speaks 
of Joseph John Gurney as “the lib- 
erator of the slaves” in the British Em- 
pire. On a marble shaft in the cen- 
ter of an English town is the record 
of what Samuel Gurney did for public 
education. The sisters were all inter- 
ested in founding the first libraries 
for seamen, lighthousekeepers and the 
coast guard. Elizabeth Gurney Fry 
went with fearlessness into the foulest 
prisons and proudest palaces in Eu- 
rope and wakened the conscience of 
a continent. She was undoubtedly the 
most clear-sighted social reformer and 
the most gifted woman of her time. 

As one reads the letters and diaries 
of the young Gurneys one is impressed 
by the large part that Earlham played 
in their development. There was an 
atmosphere there of mutual devotion, 
of service, of freedom, of joy, of in- 
dependent expression. 

The Gurneys seem to have had a 
remarkable attachment to Earlham. 
As long as they lived they loved to 
return to the place that had given 
them the education, the discipline and 
the joy of their youth. They loved 
its quiet rooms, with their simple fur- 
nishings and many books. They loved 
the music room where they had danced 
and sung. Earlham, they knew, had 
given them the chance to live and grow 
and to be themselves. They returned 
a rich measure of service to the world 
that had given them a perfect home. 

One has little to do with the inherit- 
ances of nature that one’s children 
bring into the world. One has un- 
limited responsibility as to the envir- 
onment which is to modify, develop 
and control them.—Louwise Atherton 
Dickey in The World Tomorrow. 
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A New Leader of Finance 


Condensed from The Review of Reviews. (February '26) 


Frank J. Williams 


procession of men who have made 

Wall Street famous—Clarence 
Dillon. By the magnitude of his deals 
he threatens to eclipse all his prede- 
cessors, including Gould, Vanderlip, 
Gates, Harriman, Schiff and Morgan. 
Because of his youth, and his rapid 
rise, Clarence Dillon’s career perhaps 
possesses more of the ingredients of 
romance than many of the “Napoleons” 
of finance of the last century. Moreover, 
his bid for fame is predicated on his 
daring operations in the most conser- 
vative of professions, banking; and not 
on a quick turn of fortune’s wheel in 
any of the markets. He has not cor- 
nered anything and he has not waged 
war against any other “interests.” It 
has yet to be proved that he has done 
anything that is inconsistent with the 
highest standards of banking. 

Wall Street first realized that it had 
a new “personality” in its midst in 
the dark days of 1920. Pessimism 
reigned supreme in the business world 
and many large corporations were tot- 
tering. Men at the head of big cor- 
porations, trained in the soft days of 
the war, were not fit to cope with the 
stern conditions after the war. Only 
the fearless dared to move one step 
forward. 

A receivership seemed inevitable for 
the Goodyear Rubber Co., with heavy 
losses for stockholders. Clarence Dil- 
lon at that time had been in Wall 
Street only six years. Some indica- 
tion of his ability he had given, when 
he organized, in 1919, the Steel and 
Tube Co., capitalized at $100,000,000, 
which some years later he merged with 
six ether concerns to form the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Co. An appeal to 
save the Goodyear Co. was made to 
this raw banking recruit from the 
West. He was told that it would be 
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A NEW figure has joined the long 


necessary, under any circumstances, 
to wipe out the accrual benefits on the 
dividends on the preferred stock. “If 
that is done,” said Dillon, “I'll have 
nothing to do with the reorganiza- 
tion.” With the entire country against 
him Dillon assumed the leadership in 
the reorganization of the Goodyear Co. 
The operation involved the raising of 
$100,000,000 of new capital at a time 
when capital was timid. The Good- 
year Co. was saved and the securities 
offered then have more than doubled 
in value. 

A job well done does not go un- 
noticed in Wall Street, and from that 
time Dillon’s rise has been rapid. All 
the hard financial nuts were brought 
for him to crack. In 1921, while the 
sreatest bankers in the world, the 
English Rothschilds, were haggling 
over terms, Clarence Dillon stepped in 
and undertook to market a loan of 
$50,000,000 to Brazil. The following 
year his company handled a loan of 
150,000,000 guilders for the Govern- 
ment of The Netherlands. In 1924 
Dillon and his partners sold $15,000,- 
000 bonds of the Great Consolidated 
Electric Power Co.—the first time a 
Japanese enterprise of this character 
had been financed in this country. Be- 
tween times he had sold $40,000,000 of 
the stock of the American and Foreign 
Power Co. There followed in rapid suc- 
cession loans to Poland, France, Ger- 
many and South American countries. 
In refinancing German industry Dil- 
‘on, Read & Co. have been most active. 

In May of 1925 Clarence Dillon 
startled the world by purchasing the 
Dodge Brothers motor interests, for 
$146,000,000 cash. The purchase price 
was paid with one check. The latest 
deal Dillon has put through was the 
sale, a few weeks ago, of 1,100,000 
shares of common stock of The National 
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Cash Register Co., the largest common 
stock sale on record. The entire issue 
was sold in a few hours, illustrating 
the tremendous following Clarence 
Dillon has attracted among the public 
in a few years. 

In current reports Dillon has been 
named as the backer of a freight sub- 
way in London, a loan to Russian in- 
terests, of a consolidation of German 
steel properties on the model of the 
United States Steel Corporation and 
of a large consolidation of New York 
banks. 

Clarence Dillon was born in San 
Antonio, Tex. While a student in 
Worcester Academy he met William 
A. Phillips, now one of Dillon’s prin- 
cipal partners. The two were room- 
mates at Harvard and, their college 
work finished, they parted. Dillon 
went to work in a junior capacity for 
the Newport Mining Co. and the Mil- 
waukee Coke & Gas Co. His next step 
was to join his brother-in-law in the 
manufacture of machinery. They 
founded the Milwaukee Machine Tool 
C»., which grew into a prosperous 
business. The business was sold and 
Dillon journeyed to Wall Street to in- 
vest his profits. 

He met his old chum, Phillips, who 
was with the firm of William A. Read 
& Co., and Dillon was finally per- 
suaded to give banking a trial. The 
Read organization lacked adequate 
facilities for the distribution of its se- 
curities, and Dillon devised a success- 
ful plan. Two years later, at the age 
of 34, he was made a partner in the 
firm. The same day William A. Read 
was stricken with a fatal sickness 
from which he died six days later. 
The partners realized the value of 
having a man at the helm with a 
marked personality, and they elected 
Clarence Dillon their captain. 

Few Wall Street houses go so thor- 
oughly into business deals. Dillon ac- 
“epts only one offer in ten. The publie 
heard of. the Dodge deal overnight, but 
it took eight months for Dillon, Read 
& Co. to round out the transaction. 
In these investigations hundreds of 
trained men are employed. Few deals 
are concluded with less than three 
months’ preparation. The National 
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Cash Register financing was put 
threugh in five weeks under forced 
pressure. The entire time of 30 
trained members of the staff of Dillon, 
Read & Co. was put into the work. 
Men were sent far and wide, even to 
Europe, to interview the users of cask 
registers. 

One of Mr. Dillon’s Harvard class- 
mates said: “If Clarence Dillon want- 
ed to buy a cow he would read up 
everything on cows and before he 
closed the deal he would Know more 
about the animal than the farmer 
himself.” 

Dillon’s home life is simple and his 
home, which he has never changed 
since the day he came to New York, 
might be the home of a literary man 
or a professor. The tables are strewn 
with books and the walls thickly 
adorned with etchings and prints. 
President Wilson once said that “some 
men grow and others swell.” Friends 
of Clarence Dillon say that he has 
become simpler and less assuming in 
proportion to his success. 

At one time head of the debating so- 
ciety at college, Dillon has never lost 
the art of persuasion. One secret of 
his power is his ability to bring har- 
mony out of discord. Few hostile spirits 
can withstand his efforts to bring about 
peace and good fellowship, it is said. 

A good judge of men, Dillon has 
made no mistakes in his choice of part- 
ners in business. He gives full credit 
to the men who are helping him. 
When Dillon picked E. G. Wilmer, a 
young junior officer in a steel concern 
at 35, to run the reorganized Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co., there was 
some hesitation about accepting him 
because he knew nothing about the 
rubber business. If a man is good 
in one line he will be good in another, 
said Dillon. At the age of 37 Wilmer 
has so far proved himself that he was 
made chairman of the board of di- 
rectors and more recently he was ad- 
mitted to partnership in the Dillon 
firm. 

The country can reap only benefit 
from banker ownership, according to 
Clarence Dillon, as the public is thus 
assured of a champion in the councils 
of corporations. 
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About Birds 


Excerpts from The Mentor 


The Tragedy of the Passenger Pigeon 


HE pages of a worn notebook 

bearing the date 1810 tell the story 

of an Ohio settler who started one 
spring morning to drive across the 
prairie to a neighboring settlement. 
The sun was shining, no flaw marred 
the beauty of the day. Suddenly an 
immense swift-moving cloud cast its 
shadow across the plain, and there 
came a rushing wind that made the 
traveler’s horse bolt in terror. The 
frightened animal ran for miles across 
the prairie before clear sky was again 
overhead. The cloud that cast the 
alarming pall was no ordinary one of 
vapor. “Millions of wings, it was, 
that obscured the heavens, wings 
ranks deep and spreading column on 
column as far as the eye could reach. 
Their flapping made a _ noise like 
thunder.” 


The sound that deafened the prairie 
was the mating call of passenger 
pigeons flying north for the spring 
nesting. When the feathered hosts 
alighted they marked out with mili- 
tary precision a vast city, forty miles 
long and over two miles wide. The 
place they chose was near a forest. 
Soon the forest was crowded with 
birds; every branch of every tree held 
a hest, and in every nest two eggs 
were laid. Single trees housed hun- 
dreds of nests. Strong limbs broke 
With the weight of the roosting birds. 


About the time this entry was made 
in the settler’s diary, J. J. Audubon, 
on a tour through Kentucky and the 
Middle West, computed the passenger 
pigeon population in that section at 
100,000,000, besides tens of millions of 
the graceful slate-blue birds that nested 
in Pennsylvania, where all river val- 
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leys had pigeon colonies. The species, 
found only on the North American 
continent, was known from the Rock- 
ies to the Atlantic, from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Hudson’s Bay. 


A pigeon-nesting—there were two or 
three each year—was the signal for 
a general gathering of tribes. The 
squaws made squab butter, and stored 
the smoked and salted flesh of young 
birds for future use. The aboriginals 
rarely killed full-grown pigeons. It 
was white pioneers that inaugurated 
the destruction of parent birds. In 
many places the wild pigeons were 
killed off as a pest—suffocated with 
sulphur fumes, clubbed, trapped, shot, 
given to pigs to eat. Thousands of 
men and boys, called “pigeoners,’ 
spent their time following the flocks 
about, and birds were shipped by the 
ton from nesting regions. Live birds 
sold in city markets at four cents 
apiece. Attempts to legislate against 
indiscriminate killing were laughed 
down. People said that it was ridicu- 
lous to suppose that so prolific a horde 
could ever be wiped out. 


Finally, as a result of decades of 
wanton carnage, it was apparent that 
the pigeons were vanishing. The year 
1881 saw the end of pigeon hunting 
as a business. Migratory flocks no 
longer darkened the skies, the clamor 
of their broods was silenced. Here 
and there fanciers kept a few pairs 
in captivity. One of a family in the 
Cincinnati Zoo lived for 21 years, and 
when it died in 1914 “Finis” was writ- 
ten to the mournful story of the North 
American passenger pigeon. If you 
go to the museum of the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington, you may 
pay tribute to the last of the race in 
a glass case, stuffed—Agnes Nielsen. 
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A Monument to Sea Gulls 


To Audubon, to John Burroughs, to 
W. H. Hudson memorials of stone 
have been raised commemorating their 
devotion to the songsters of three 
continents. In a western American 
city there stands a statue erected in 
grateful memory of a blessing con- 
ferred by birds upon man. 


The monument referred to is one of 
the chief sculptural adornments of the 
City of Salt Lake. A granite shaft 
15 feet high bears aloft a globe that 
offers a perch for two gilded sea gulls. 
In the large pool, at the base, birds 
come to drink and bathe. Four bronze 
plasues mounted on the pedestal of 
the column record the story of the 
miraculous delivery of early settlers 
from a swarm of crickets that had 
attacked their fields and threatened 
starvation. 


Forty thousand dollars was con- 
tributed toward the erection of this 
thank offering to gulls that flocked 
from the borders of Salt Lake to the 
aid of Utah pioneers in the year 1848. 
The unveiling, 11 years ago, was wit- 
nesed by a dozen men and women that 
took part in “the cricket war” and 
profited by the coming of the gulls. 
They recalled the plight of the settlers 
who twice planted their fields only to 
see the ripening harvest ravished by 
marauding insects. “Black crickets 
came down by millions and destroyed 
our grain crops; fields of wheat, prom- 
ising in the morning, were by eve- 
ning as smooth as a man’s hand, de- 
voured by the crickets. At this junc- 
ture sea gulls came by hundreds and 
thousands; before the crops were en- 
tirely destroyed they devoured the in- 
sects, so that our fields were entirely 
free from them. The settlers at Salt 
Lake regarded the advent of the birds 
as heaven-sent.” 


“T am relating what I saw,” another 
testified. “Whenever the gulls had 
been filled to capacity they would fly 
to the banks of the creek and there 
disgorge the dead pests, which lay in 
piles that literally covered the banks 
of the creek.” 
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Many times birds have come to the 
rescue of farmers’ persecuted by 
plagues of insects; but the Sea Gulls’ 
Monument is the first enduring mem- 
orial to be raised in token of such 
service.—F. M. Dole. 


The Pelican: Symbol of Mother Love 


Pelicans are water birds, as indi- 
cated by their webbed feet and their 
choice of homes in tidal waters, 
marshes, and inland lakes. In spite 
of the great size of most of them, they 
are excellent flyers. moving rapidly, 
with their lorg necks drawn in upon 
the shoulders and their feet sticking 
out behind. They are also very good 
at swimming and diving, as they need 
to be, since their chief food is fish. 
The expansible pouch with which the 
bill is provided is, in fact, a sort of 
fisherman’s creel—quite handy when 
sport is good, for large amounts of 
food can be collected and_ stored 
therein. 


In its nesting habits and the care 
of its young, the pelican’s ways are 
peculiar. The young birds when feed- 
ing insert their bills into the parent’s 
pouch, presenting a picturesque and 
touching spectacle. Moreover, there 
is a time-honored and widespread 
fable to the effect that the pelican 
feeds its young with the blood from 
its own breast. The bird has thus be- 
come a symbol of self-sacrificing 
mother love and, by later extension, 
an emblem of Christian love. For this 
reason one finds the pelican used as 
a sacred device in churchly decora- 
tions. One sees it embroidered on al- 
tar cloths, for example. ‘lue writer 
of this article possesses a marvelously 
wrought antique pendant, probably 
made for some great ecclesiastical dig- 
nitary, whose device is the pelican 
feeding her brood with the drops of 
blood upon her bosom. 


A theory as to the origin of this 
legend is that, in plucking the down 
from her breast to make a soft warm 
nest for her babies, the mother bird 
sometimes draws a drop of blood in 
tugging at some recalcitrant feather. 
—Paul Ten Eyck. 
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The Ladies’ Next Step 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (February '26) 


Edna Kenton 


AST January Governor Miriam A. 

Ferguson was inaugurated first 

woman governor of Texas. But 
before she could carry on as Governor, 
the consent of her husband and of a 
Texas court was necessary, to remove 
all legal disqualifications in making 
contracts that might arise from her 
status as a married woman. Other- 
wise, her status was that of every 
married woman in Texas—a sort of 
living shadow of her husband—and, 
like a shadow, incapable of acting on 
her own responsibility. 


The 19th Amendment gave women 
just one thing—the power to vote. li 
relieved them of not one of the other 
disabilities whose removal they have 
been more or less feebly requesting 
since 1848, when the matter of “equal 
rights” was first formulated. In 1921 
the National Woman’s Party began a 
painstaking survey of the laws of all 
the states, to find out woman’s actual 
standing in the law courts of a free 
democracy. Then coolly they wrote 
another Amendment and, in December, 
1923, appeared in Washington and pre- 
sented it—a simple little matter of 18 
words. “Men and women shall have 
equal rights throughout the United 
States and every place subject to its 
jurisdiction.” 


“No more attempts to modernize by 
specific legislation the Common Law,” 
they say. “It’s like trying to tell for- 
tunes with an imperfect pack of cards 
—nonsense from beginning to end. 
Woman’s status before the law defies 
common sense. Put 18 clear words 
into the Constitution and settle the 
matter for all time.” 

There is not a state in the Union 
where men and women live under 
equal protection of the laws; in every 
state the husband practically owns the 
services of his wife in the home and 
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either owns or controls her services 
outside of it; in a number of states 
the father is still the sole natural 
guardian of minor children. 


In 1910 young Mr. Tillman, son of 
the Senator, at war with his wife, ex- 
ecuted a deed absolutely legal in South 
Carolina. By sole power of the father 
he transferred his children from their 
parents to their paternal grandparents. 
Then followed the famous case of Till- 
man vs. Tillman. Mrs. Tillman went 
into the courts praying, that her chil- 
dren be restored to her. Mr. Tillman 
had all the law on his side; she had 
the public opinion of a nation. The 
Supreme Court threw the state law 
aside, saying that the 14th Amend- 
ment, which insures to any person 
within any State the “equal protection 
of the laws,” disposed of the Tillman 
ease. The children were returned to 
their mother. 


Mrs. Naromore, of Coldbrook, Mass., 
had no prestige back of her case. She 
had nothing in the world but a shift- 
less husband and six children for 
whom she toiled incessantly. He, sole 
legal arbiter of the family’s destinies, 
decided that five children were to go 
to strangers; the sixth, with its 
mother, to the poorhouse. Mrs. Naro- 
more did not take her story to court; 
she took an axe, and with it seven lives, 
her children’s and her own. After 
that Massachusetts passed an equal 
guardianship law. 

“Keeping boarders” concerns mostly 
women. Yet in most states the hus- 
band is entitled to collect from board- 
ers for services performed by his wife. 
Even gifts from husband to wife are 
not legal in many states, since, under 
Common Law, the wife’s legal exist- 
ence is‘merged in that of the husband, 
and by magnificent logic one cannot 
give to oneself. 
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A husband owns his wife’s services 
in the home; he owns them also in 
his place of business. Mrs. Rogatsky 
worked as a clerk in her husband's 
bakery for more than 20 years. As 
the only consideration for her service 
he conveyed certain properties to her 
before he died. Then his creditors 
came in, and the Court set aside the 
conveyance. Another case: Mr. Root, 
in Michigan, obtained a _ decision 
against his legally separated wife, 
which clesed her music shop which 
competed with his own. For she was 
still a wife, with a husband “owning 
her services.” 

A husband can even recover for a 
wife’s “pain and suffering.” In Flo- 
rida, a child was thrown from a train 
and killed. The father collected dam- 
ages on three counts: the loss of the 
child’s services; his mental pain and 
suffering; and the mother’s pain and 
suffering. The Court ruled that the 
father might recover for his wife’s an- 
guish as if it were his own. 

Where does a married woman live, 
for voting and holding office, for tax- 
ation, for divorce, or for any other 
cause? She lives, according to Com- 
mon Law, where her husband lives, 
whether she does or doesn’t! 


There are a few cheerful signs that 
men are slowly agreeing with women 
that a few laws should change with 
the times. In Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Georgia, and several other states we 
find husbands here and there suing 
for, and adjudged entitled to, certain 
forms of alimony. 


Surely the temper of a nation’s mind 
has changed since the organized woman 
movement started three-quarters of a 
century ago. Today the gravest con- 
cern as to Equal Rights centers about 
the hard-won special legislation al- 
ready enacted in many states for the 
benefit of mothers and women work- 
ers. Will not, for instance, women 
lose the benefit of the statutory eight- 
hour day, and the minimum wage law 
for women? What will happen to laws 
providing for widow’s pensions, and 
to legislation in favor of women work- 
ers during pregnancy? What will be 
the penalties for seduction and rape? 
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The reply of The Woman's Party in 
general to all these questions is: “We 
are striving to remove every artificial 
handicap placed upon women by law 
and custom. The amendment would 
override all existing legislation which 
denies women Equal Rights with men. 
It would establish the principle of 
Equal Rights permanently.” 


Regarding the existing labor legis- 
lation, they affirm that the amendment 
would establish the principle that in- 
dustrial legislaticn should apply to all 
workers, men and women, and not to 
women workers alone. Oregon has a 
10 hour law for both men and women, 
and Florida requires seats for both 
men and women employees in stores. 
These identities of working conditions 
can easily spread. Wage legislation, 
they affirm, should be on a non-sex 
basis; there is no more reason for a 
minimum wage law, or health legisla- 
tion, applying to women only than for 
a law applying to one particular race. 

With regard to all legislation con- 
cerning expectant mothers, they point 
out that either parent, at times, may 
need aid for the child; that Colorado 
grants a pension to any parent, father 
or mother, wno is unable from poverty 
to support the child. Colorado is also 
cited as an example of a state which 
already provides a penalty for both 
men and women who commit rape. As 
to illegitimacy they suggest first estab- 
lishing the principle of equal rights 
and then working in all future legis- 
lation from that principle. 


The face of the world has changed 
incredibly since 1848, but its courts 
of justice have not kept pace. No 
womau knows or can know, or often 
her lawyer either, her exact status un- 
der the ancient Common Law. But 
enough has already happened in the 
courts of this land to make the pro- 
posed Equal Rights Amendment seem 
the direct step toward making all vot- 
ing citizens equal before the law. No 
amount of specific legislation through 
state legislatures can ever take care 
of the hidden, unsuspected myniad 
arms of the Common Law as they reach 
out to affect the married woman in 
ways astonishing and grotesque. 
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The Man Behind the Company 


Condensed from The Dearborn Independent (January 23, '26) 


Samuel Crowther 


NE corporation starts off with a 

rush—it has money, imposing 

offices and a fine prospectus. An- 
other corporation ,starts so slowly that 
its motion is hardly visible; it cannot 
afford more than a little upstairs office 
on a side street, and its prospectus 
is in the brain of its founder. But 
just about the time that the receiver 
in bankruptcy is taking charge of the 
offices of the first corporation, the sec- 
ond one is moving into new, big ones. 

This does not always happen. Start- 
ing with money is not an insurance 
of failure, but neither does it seem 
to be an insurance of success. How 
much of the secret of success has to 
do with money, and how much of it 
has to do with ideas and men and 
management? 

Turn to the record. Take the stories 
of four of the corporations of the 
country that everyone knows about— 
American Telephone & Telegraph, 
United States Steel, Ford Motor, and 
the Standard Oil Company. Three 
started small and grew big; the fourth 
started big and grew bigger. Each 
grew on the personality of one man. 

The telephone was a toy in the hands 
of Alexander Graham Bell until Gardi- 
ner G. Hubbard took charge. He 
eventually organized a little telephone 
company in New England; but he 
recognized that he did not have the 
ability to organize the business of the 
telephone. Hubbard remembered that 
as a member of a Congressional! Postal 
committee he had made a tour of in- 
spection with Theodore N. Vail, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Railway 
Mail Service. To Vail he turned when 
the telephone company was in extrem- 
is. This was in 1878, and from then 
until his death in 1920, Mr. Vail raised 
the money as it was needed, directed 
the scientific development, built up one 
of the most nearly perfect organiza- 
tions on earth, and made the “talking 
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toy” a household necessity. Almost 
every country in the world has tele- 
phones, but only the United States had 
Vail. 

The United States Steel Corporation. 
unlike the telephone company, was a 
bankers’ project. Judge Gary, a law- 
yer, had already brought several steel 
companies around Chicago into the 
Federal Steel Co., and he conceived the 
idea of forming an immense company 
which would include the Carnegie 
Steel Co. with a number of others, so 
that one great steel unit might be 
formed, with ore and coal mines and 
railroads, and thus do for steel 
what Standard Oil was doing for pe- 
troleum. He convinced the late J. P. 
Morgan of the soundness of his plan, 
and thus the great steel corporation 
was floated—but with such a stagger- 
ing total of bonds and stock that the 
world thought that nothing so big 
could be operated. 

And it would not have been operated 
had it not been for Judge Gary. Mak- 
ing a cohesive, going concern out of 
these formerly independent steel com- 
panies was the hardest job of manage- 
ment ever undertaken. Judge Gary’s 
job was a bigger one than making 
steel. His work was to build up a 
financially strong, smooth-running or- 
ganization. In 1904 the common stock 
sold as low as $8 a share, but today 
that stock has nearly $300 of assets 
behind each share, and the financial 
position of the corporation is as nearly 
impregnable as anything on earth 
can be. 

The Ford Motor Co., on the other 
hand, started small. It started with 
Henry Ford and his ideas and a few 
thousand dollars contributed by some 
friends in Detroit. It is now a tre- 
mendous roster of industries within 
an industry—and, as everyone knows, 
it is all bound up with the genius of 
one man. 
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John D. Rockefeller began in a small 
way as a commission merchant in 
Cleveland. He knew nothing about oil, 
but he saw the waste and disorder of 
the oil boom. If a number of big, gush- 
ing wells came in at once, the price 
of petroleum dropped to nothing. At 
other times, oil might go to $10 a bar- 
rel. Mr. Rockefeller conceived the 
plan of putting orderly distribution 
into oil by providing adequate storage 
to take care of the flush oil periods, 
so that with him there would be 
neither feast nor famine. He also saw 
that transportation was as important 
as storage. He began by putting his 
ideas into practice in a small way. 

It is management not money that 
makes or breaks. Capable manage- 
ment surrounds itself with capable 
men; it knows them when it sees them. 
The difference between good manage 
ment and bad management gets around 
to exactly one man. The personnel of 
big corporations does not much vary, 
for clerks and workmen taken in mass 
will function about alike; it is how 
they are directed that counts. 

Lawyers can create a corporation, 
bankers can supply it with money, and 
organizers can give it charts by the 
ream, but when they have finished they 
may have erected a machine which no 
one can run. 

If you take the A, B and C corpora- 
tions, each worth $1,000,000, and value 
them at $2,000,000 each, and then or- 
ganize X Holding Corporation, with 
a capital of $10,000,000, and sell A, B 
and C to it, there will be a very nice 
profit in a number of directions, pro- 
vided you can sell the X company 
steck; and until the novelty wore off 
it was fairly easy to sell holding com- 
pany stock, even if most of it was 
water. 

And so, many corporations have been 
organized without any idea at all in 
the minds of the organizers beyond 
making a profit out of the organizing. 
A good part of these corporations 
either fail outright or have to be r 
organized, 

The late Hugo Stinnes bought about 
1500 corporations in Germany after 
the war, for the single reason that he 
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had devised a way of buying them 
without much real money. He was 
acclaimed as a great organizer, but he 
did not organize anything—he just 
bought a lot of things on a shoestring. 
When the pull came his chain of com- 
panies snapped in a thousand places. 
If Stinnes had been an organizer, he 
would not have bought ahead of his 
ability to manage. 

There used to be much discussion 
as to how big corporations ought to 
be allowed to grow. The question is 
not asked now—we have corporations 
far beyond the size of anything previ- 
ously conceived and we know that suc- 
cessful large corporations are man- 
aged better than small ones, and that 
it is not the size of corporations which 
matters, but the size of the man at its 
head. 

A corporation is not soulless. It 
has the soul of the man who runs it. 
If that individual be capable the cor- 
poration moves forward; if he be ac- 
tively incapable the corporation 
smashes. 

Go through the records of the lead- 
ing corporations of the country. You 
will find that each one is bound up 
with the personality of one man. The 
older corporations are bound up with 
several men, and usually you will find 
that in the gaps between the adminis- 
trations of these men the corporation 
stood still. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad and J. 
©. Thomson and A. J. Cassatt; the 
Union Pacific and E. H. Harriman; 
the Baltimore and Ohio anu Daniel 
Willard; the Great Northern and 
James J. Hill; the National Cash Reg- 
ister Co. and John H. Patterson; the 
Firestone Rubber Co. and Harvey Fire- 
stone. The big packers—-Swift and 
Armour—are reflections of the first 
Swift and of P. D. Armour. The Gen- 
eral Electric is the creation of Charles 
\. Coffin, and the Westinghouse com- 
panies are the creations of George 
Westinghouse. 

The list is endless. But this is the 
point—nothing that is impersonal 
succeeds. Success is personal and is 
bound up in a leader. A paper com- 
pany is no more vigorous than a paper 
soldier. 
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The Blackmailers of New York 


Condensed from Liberty (December 26, '25) 


George S. Dougherty, Formerly Chief of Detectives, New York City 


OVERING over the night clubs of 
New York—over the great office 
buildings, the theaters, the hotels, 

the homes of the rich, and even the 
schools where the rich send their 
children—is a flock of blackmailers 
who live sumptuously on their enor- 
mous profits. They take no chances. 
And where there is not a basis for 
blackmail, they create one. Their in- 
genuity is amazing. 

The present proportions of their 
profession is a relatively recent thing. 
it is the result of the nation’s un- 
precedented wealth. In former days, 
only a relatively small group of per- 
sons had money enough to reward the 
efforts of blackmailers. But now pros- 
pective victims are everywhere. 

The victim may be the wife of a 
moderately prosperous merchant. What 
has she done? That’s simple. She 
has gone to one of the night clubs 
with a party. She, eager to dance, is 
introduced to a burnished young man 
who feeds her on flattery. She is in- 
vited to a suburban road house. A 
few afternoons later she accepts. There 
is drinking and dancing. She does 
no wrong, but is embraced-——perhaps 
against her will—by one of the young 
men. And then pseudo-detectives ap- 
pear. They burst into the private 
room where the party is being held. 
There is much simulated fear and 
trembling by the men and women 
whom the gang has planted in the par- 
ty. With the detectives comes 2 woman 
who flies in a stage-rage at the victim. 

“So you’re the woman who is vamp- 
ing. my husband? You with all your 
money. Did you ever hear of alienat- 
ing affections? Well, you will. I didn’t 
believe this, but here I find you in 
each other’s arms.” 

And what is the victim going to do? 
Tell her husband? Take a chance in 
court of having a shyster lawyer make 
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a fool of her? Make herself the 
laughingstock of her friends? In nine 
cases in ten the woman pays. 

There are hundreds of men and 
women plying this profession. There 
are dozens of lawyers aiding them. 
The leaders of these blackmail crews 
of New York—and Chicago, Detroit, 
and Los Angeles—have sucker lists, 
containing the histories of prospects 
—who their families are, how much 
money they have, the form of the 
family skeleton, their weaknesses, 
fads, and fancies. Agents of tae black- 
mailers are found in the homes of the 
rich, as butlers, housemaids, valets. 
It was found recently that a notorious 
blackmailer owned and directed two 
large employment agencies dealing 
with domestic help. 

You will find the blackmailer’s agent 
serving you as a waiter in your rooms 
in the hotel, in tne club, the public 
restaurant. You will find him in the 
chauffeurs’ quarters of large garages, 
the rest rooms of theaters, at the desks 
of hotels. He is :vherever he can come 
into closest contact with the rich. The 
blackmail rings maintain attractive 
young women, some of whom are the 
wives of members, in fashionable parts 
of the city. The young women are 
sent out, either to scout the hotels for 
chance foolish men or in a more or- 
ganized and efficient way. 

The police constantly are breaking 
up such nests, but the work is ardu- 
ous, because the victims almost with- 
out exception refuse to appear in court 
or to press the charges. The agonizing 
prospect of publicity hangs above their 
heads, and they take their medicine. 
Hence, the relatively few cases in 
which the newspapers are able to lift 
the veil of secrecy which surrounds 
the blackmailers’ operations. 

Sometimes the completely innocent 
are made victims. A certain Captain 
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X, formerly in the Army in France, 
now a broker in Wall Street, was 
sitting in a Broadway hotel lobby one 
evening, waiting for a friend. Near 
by sat a young woman. She began a 
conversation with the assertion that 
she, too, had been in the Army in 
France—a nurse. (The captain was 
still in uniform.) The pretty strang- 
er, after a time, confided that she was 
in trouble owing to the delayed ar- 
rival of a remittance from Sweden. 
A little money would mean a great 
deal to her in such a crisis. The cap- 
tain, not knowing quite what to do, 
gave her $10, and would have let it 
go at that, but she insisted that she 
could take the money only if it was 
understood she might repay it. The 
captain, to satisfy the ex-nurse, gave 
her his card, containing his business 
addresz. 

The next morning, while the officer- 
broker was still asleep, there was an 
energetic knock on the door of his 
bachelor apartment. Captain X got up 
and sleepily opened the dour. He was 
astounded to see before him the girl 
of the night before. She thrust herself 
into the room before X had time to 
think. She was weeping. 


“What do you want? How do you 
come to know my home address?” 
asked the startled officer. Before there 
was any answer a hulking big fellow 
pushed his way into the apartment. 


“What do you mean by giving my 
wife money? I know your tricks. I’m 
going to have you arrested. Put on 
your eccat anc come along. And be 
quick about it. This will be pretty 
good stuff for the newspapers.” 

The officer dressed hurriedly. 

“See here,” said the husky intruder, 
when he had finished. “I hate to ex- 
pose a man like you. This thing can 
be fixed up for $500.” 

Captain X had the cue at last and 
decided to play the game. “I haven’t 
any cash to speak of with me,” he 
said. “But I'll give it to you at my 
office if you'll come there.” 

The man, at the tearful behest of his 
“wife,” agreed to meet Captain X at 
Broadway and Wall Street at one 
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o'clock sharp, an hour when that spot 
is one of the most crowded places on 
earth. 


“Don’t try any tricks and don’t think 
you can get away with anything,” 
snarled the blackmailer. “You'll be 
shadowed from the time you leave 
here till you show up with the coin.” 


Being a practical man and innocent, 
the captain telephoned the whole story 
to the police. He was instructed to 
keep the appointment with some 
marked bills and a check in a pack- 
age. 


Long before the appointed time, five 
detectives had concealed themselves 
on both sides of Broadway at Wall 
Street. Captain X paced slowly up and 
down. Then, suddenly, two men dis- 
engaged themselves from a stream of 
people and approached the broker. At 
the same moment the police, taking 
advantage of the surging masses, were 
able to close in and hear the conversa- 
tion. 


Captain X handed over the package. 
In that instant three detectives sprang 
upon the extortioners and two more 
ran up from across the street. The 
trapped blackmailers fought bitterly. 
To complicate matters, the crowd 
which gathered raised the cry that 
bank messengers were being held up 
and displayed a tendency to go to the 
aid of the captives. Two or three men 
threw themselves into the fight and 
had to be driven off. 


The _ blackmailers finally were 
dragged into a taxicab, and taken to 
headquarters. In a notebook taken 
from one of the men was found an 
address on West 50th Street, and when 
this apartment was raided a search 
revealed a list of prominent men and 
many letters to and from persons of 
note in the business and theatrical 
world, who were being either lured or 
blackmailed. 


One and all, these persons refused 
the police invitations to appear and 
tell their stories. But even so, the two 
extortioners were convicted and sent 
to prison. Such a case is exceptional, 
but it reveals the terror in which men 
live of the blackmail beast. 
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The Rediscovery of Florida 


Condensed from The Independent (Florida Number, January 23, '26) 


Barron Collier 


LORIDA’S future growth lies along 

two obvious paths: one, her coast 

cities with their incomparable 
beaches; and the other, her vast in- 
terior lands, whose fertility and pos- 
sibilities of production challenge be- 
lief. 


Today, “We are going to Florida” 
has reference, oftenest, to Florida’s 
coasts and coast resorts. In the near 
future the same expression will mean 
Florida’s great inland gardens, or- 
chards, farms, and timber-lands. 


The most important factor in de- 
veloping a country is transportation. 
Across our Middle Western and West- 
ern prairies the oxcart and the plow 
pioneered the way for progress. The 
history of transportation is reversing 
itself in Florida. Today, great trunk 
lines are plunging ahead through 
wilderness after wilderness, that have 
never felt the point of a plow. They 
are going into Florida’s interior at 
a cost of more than $50,000,000. 


Furthermore, great steamship com- 
panies are svending many millions in 
providing the coast towns and river 
towns with transportation facilities, 
and throughout the State miles upon 
miles of hard-surfaced roads are being 
built. 


“But,” I am asked, “what is behind 
it all?” There is no “boom” in Flo- 
rida, as I interpret the word. The 
intense activity there, the apparently 
insatiable demands for property, are 
based on the growing -realization of 
the State’s increased productive value. 
That realization amounts to an actual 
rediscovery of Florida. 


Imagine a country with twenty-two 
million acres of the world’s richest 
land and only two millions of those 
acres producing! Is it any wonder 
that the railroads, steamships, and 
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highways are pushing ahead at top 
speed, planning to care for the addi- 
tional twenty million acres which will 
be productive in the near future? 


Florida is the second largest State 
of the Union east of the Mississippi. 
Thousands of beautiful lakes, alive 
with fish, are within her borders. A 
beautiful tropical growth covers her 
for miles like a gorgeous robe. The 
lakes and the marvelous plants and 
flowers complete the picture of an 
ideally attractive farmhouse setting. 
Men would seek Florida for that alone. 
Add to that the inducements of her 
rich, responsive soil, her wonderful 
climate, her distinct charm, and you 
may get a glimpse of the answer, to 
the question, ‘“What’s back of the 
Florida boom?” 


I underestimate neither the value nor 
the attractiveness of Florida’s great 
coast line. It is, indeed, the American 
Riviera. I know of no more delightful 
places than her rapidly growing coastal 
cities. They will continue to grow for 
many years to come. Mankind de- 
mands a playtime and a play place. 


Many of those going to Florida are 
going for “ten or twenty acres where 
I can start a small fruit farm.” They 
are seeking homes, independence, the 
opportunity to build with their own 
hands. They are tired of being atoms 
in the great swirling masses of hu- 
manity in our large cities. Thousands 
of persons who know the wonders of 
nature only through books will know 
them as intimate parts of their lives. 
Day after day, month after month, 
Florida’s primeval fetters are falling 
under the mighty blows of progress 
and production. The present rush to 
Florida is only the first faint breeze 
that precedes the storm. 
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Florida Madness 


Condensed Editorial in The New Republic (January 27, '26) 


Without doubt, Florida is destined 
to become the great winter play- 
ground of America. Yet the pres- 
ent Florida phenomenon is undeniably 
a boom; and it is characteristic of a 
boom that it shall first outrun the in- 
crease in values which could be based 
upon the actual addition to the popula- 
tion and then collapse when this fact 
becomes plain. Even after that crash 
realty values should remain far great- 
er than they were before the market 
ran away. Present activities, however, 
are based upon no calculation of any 
sort as to the possible future growth. 
The boom is built upon hope, and 
false assumption that recent history 
will continue to repeat itself indeti- 
nitely in the future. It is a virtual 
certainty that many thousands of per- 
sons who have invested their whole 
savings will be wiped out. 

Meanwhile, the question which seems 
to us even more interesting than when 
the inflation will end is, Why did it 
ever come into existence? 

The present Florida madness may 
be attributed largely to a change in 
the people of the United States. There 
is first of all the huge increase in our 
national wealth which has made the 
whole phenomenon possible. No pre- 
vious civilization has ever been able 
to maintain such a vast quantity of 
people in idleness for months each 
year. There is, second, the restless- 
ness which makes this enormous por 
tion of the middle class willing to 
break its life up into segments passed 
in environments completely different 
from one another. This restlessness 
should not, in our judgment, be con- 
fused with the old American pioneer 
spirit. There is a small amount of 
pioneering going on in Florida, but it 
is not the outstanding characteristic. 

The Florida migration also indicates 
a widespread desire for soft living. 
This may not be new, but has been 
at any rate unsuspected until the pres- 
ent generation. There was a time 
when the mere notion that hundreds 
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of thousands of Americans would go 
to great expense and no small degree 
of trouble prima’ily to avoid the rigors 
of a winter in the North, would have 
been greeted with incredulous scorn. 
There is every .vidence that this de- 
sire for soft li:ing, whether or not 
it was latent is' us in the past, has 
today become ag important aspect of 
American civili#:tion as a whole. 

More than tis, it is possible to 
read in the yearly southern hegira 
a reaction to th *whole present tenden- 
cy of our civilfzation itself. People 
who lived genui®tely satisfactory lives 
would not willi€gly be pulled up by 
the roots and prescpinntes for long 
months of each #ear to a place where 
life is on an ufreal basis and social 
contacts and acg vities are ephemeral. 
The mere phys€al difficulties of life, 
particularly in «ir highly mechanized, 
overcrowded cifges, may be a factor 
in causing peojke to seek to escape, 
even though tify reach in the end 
another commupfiity equally mechan- 
ized. Certainly{the America of today 
which finds its #hysical basis increas- 
ingly in hotel }ind apartment house 
life, with its inc#ssant use of the auto- 
mobile, its never-ending search for 
outside stimula{,on, gratified through 
the radio, the; motion picture, the 
floods of cheap siction magazines, the 
dance craze, tl» bridge craze—such 
an America gi¥es its population no 
opportunity to ,strike its roots very 
‘ar into any soil. It resembles a gourd- 
vine, covering vast territory but never 
going high or deep. This civilization 
is richer, in terfas of material wealth, 
than any other which has ever existed. 
This alone makes possible the astound- 
ing waste (in a strict economic sense) 
of Florida with its hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons abstaining from all 
labor. To be sure, such a civilization 
possesses enormous potentialities for 
good. Yet the Florida madness is itself 
sufficient proof that this civilization is 
still far from having found its equi- 
librium. 
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A Few Billions for Consumers— 2 


Condensed from The New Republic (January 6, ’26) 


Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink 


E have noted how the Bureau of 


Standards through its testing lab- 


oratories, saves the government 
$100,000,000 a year in its purchases. 
We noted that if the current tests 
could be made available to the con- 
sumer at large, a billion or more could 
be saved. Finally, if buying accord- 
ing to test and specification could be 
extended to all products, the savings 
to the American public would be stag- 
eering in their immensity. 

The wife of one of the authors of 
this article is building a house, acting 
aus her own contractor. She does not 
have to worry abcut cement for the 
quality of cement is nationally stand- 
ardized; nor very much about lumber, 
for lumber is being standardized. But 
she has worried interminably about 


boilers, plumbing fixtures, roof ma- 


terial, weather strips, floor coverings, 
electric stoves, plasters and wall coat- 
ings, paints, insulating compounds, 
and hardware finishings. She has 
waded through piles of alluring cir- 
culars; reczived samples; and listened 
to exhortations. With the offerings of 
each competitor so obviously the best, 
how is it possible to make a choice? 

We would have had a better and a 
cheaper house, and untold paper, ink, 
sample materials and salesmen’s time 
would have been saved, if we had ac- 
cess to an impartial testing bureau. 
Even an architect or a builder can not 
afford a testing bureau; hence the con- 
suming public does most of the experi- 
mental work on thé costly principle of 
trial and error; of getting stuck and 
trying something else. The benefits of 
cumulative technical knowledge do not 
get to the consumer. Advertising can 
give proved quality a head start and 
beat it nine times out of ten—witness 
the traffic in shoddy radio sets. 

The manufacturer would also benefit 
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in at least three ways. If he makes 
sound goods, the competition of in- 
ferior goods will tend to be forced off 
the market or down to the price level 
where they belong. His own purchases 
of supplies will be equally protected 
by specification and test. Finally he 
will likely manufacture in larger 
quantities, because the quality of his 
product is known; thus he will be en- 
abled to keep steadily at work at ap- 
proximate capacity, with labor trou- 
bles minimized. Under such an ar- 
rangement, advertising will shift to its 
legitimate field of informing the pub- 
lic about new products, new processes, 
or of opening new markets. 


The electrical industry is already 
blazing a trail in this field. When 
specifications were put into effect for 
tne industry, the manufacturers found 
it more satisfactory to compete on 
price and service covering a perfectly 
definite product, than to waste futile 
effort proving that their one-horse- 
power motor, for example, was more 
powerful than anybody else’s. 

Before the adoption of the Boiler 
Code, manufacturers were often in- 
volved in costly litigation following 
boiler explosions, in which they had 
to try and prove that the failure was 
not due to error in design. But with the 
Boiler Code, correctness of design is 
now officially certified. As new knowl- 
edge develops, new principles and prac- 
tices will be duly codified. . Standardi- 
zation of this sort does not delimit the 
technical art, but rather, as exempli- 
fied in the electric lamp and the tele- 
phone, quickens it. 

The list of organizations already 
committed to tests, specifications and 
standards is impressive. Besides the 
work of the Bureau of Standards, and 
the American Engineering Standards 
Committee (a federation of 35 soci- 
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eties and government agencies), there 
is in the government, the safety work 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in reducing railroad accidents; 
the Steamboat Inspection Service; the 
I’ood and Drugs control of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—which has mark: 
edly reduced adulteration in foodstuffs 
and patent medicines; and the Insecti- 
cide Board, which has rooted out mis- 
branding and adulteration in disinfect- 
ants and insecticides. It is significant 
that prosecutions are few; publica- 
tion of facts about competing brands 
is sufficient to keep the products up 
to standard. 

In addition, we have various state 
and municipal testing organizations, 
in the field of weights and measures 
and of milk, foods, and drugs. 

There are also testing laboratories 
and specification departments in a 
few private corporations—the Bell 
Telephone Co., Westinghouse, General 
Electric. The railroads have had to 
do pioneer work in standardization— 
bridges must not fall down, boilers 
must not blow up, airbrakes must take 
hold. 

Lumber manufacturers are grading 
lumber according to Department of 
Commerce standards; the seal of the 
American Petroleum Institute appears 
on certain tested supplies; the Nation- 
al Malleable Castings Assn. maintains 
quality standards among its members; 
the National Grain Dealers strictly 
enforce federal grain standards for 
grading cereals. The insurance inter- 
ests in the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
certify and label enormous quantities 
of material involving life, fire and col- 
lision hazard, and theft prevention. 

Coming closer to the consumer we 
note the Good Housekeeping Institute, 
the Popular Science Institute of Stand- 
ards, the Modern Priscilla laboratory, 
the N. Y. Herald-Tribune Institute and 
a few others. They are good as far 
as they go. But the pressure of the 
advertiser. is sometimes great; also 
their facilities for research are, com- 
paratively, very meagre. 

A map of American industry is thus 
more or less spotted with experimental 
beginnings of tests and specifications 
for buying goods. However, there are 
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very few and uncoordinated attempts 
to allow the ultimate consumer a share 
in the potential benefits and savings. 

Possible mediums through which the 
small consumer might organize a de- 
mand are the organized labor move- 
ment, the women’s clubs, the teachers’ 
unions, producers’ and consumers’ co- 
operative associations. The great mail 
order houses like Sears Roebuck might 
do much for the consumer in this re- 
spect. 

If consumers’ demand can make it- 
self felt, and if reliable testing labora- 
tories can be maintained, an enormous 
industrial waste can be eliminated. 
The practical problems are how to or- 
ganize the consumer, and under what 
auspices to maintain the testing bu- 
reaus. These articles are written in 
the hope that the facts presented will 
lead to constructive thinking. 

Perhaps the best way out is a bureau 
controlled jointly by the government, 
by trade associations, and by represen- 
tatives of organized consumers. The 
work must, of course, be kept impar- 
tial. 

The whole program will fall in odium 
and shame if special influence ever 
makes its way into the test tube. More- 
over, it must be remembered that this 
is no “insidious entering wedge” of 
socialism; the government does not 
propose to make anything, it only 
proposes to supply certified informa- 
tion. Incidentally the cost of this in- 
formation will not exceed ten cents 
per capita per year. 

Perhaps the laboratories of univer- 
sities might grasp the opportunity to 
perform an important public service, 
as well as to give their students of 
chemistry, physics, and mechanics 
something highly useful to do. _ It 
would be interesting to dissect a vac- 
cum cleaner to see if it ought to sweep 
as it beats as it cleans; to debunk 
radio advertisements; to determine if 
the Buick promise is indeed fulfilled. 

At any rate, if the consumers haven't 
the sense and intelligence to devise 
Ways and means, and take a few bil- 
lions which are theirs for the asking, 
they will deserve to be taken in by 
every cymbal-clanging salesman from 
here to Jericho. 
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The Spirit of 1926 


Condensed from Success Magazine (February '26) 


Sherman Rogers 


SHORT time ago I met one of 

the most intelligent leaders of the 

I. W. W. that operated on the 
Pacific Coast during the War. We had 
lunched together in the Summer of 
i919. But my friend’s attitude had 
changed. In 1919 he was flushed with 
victory. He saw the red army sweep- 
ing over the country. Strikes were 
occurring daily everywhere. But in 
1925—his demeanor had completely 
changed. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m through! The 
workingmen of this country don’t want 
to be saved, and I’m all worn out try- 
ing to do it! The most urgent finan- 
cial appeals that we make now through- 
out the whole country don’t bring in 
as much money as we often received 
from one county five years ago. Our 
organization has disintegrated until, 
to be honest with you, it scarcely ex- 
ists as an organized group. 

“The Socialist party has almost 
passed out of the picture. When they 
ran their senatorial election a few 
(ays ago in Wisconsin, which has un- 
doubtedly been the strongest Socialist 
State in the country, and they scarcely 
received enough votes to count, it 
looked bad, but the New York mayor- 
alty election, where John Haynes 
Holmes, the Socialist candidate, was 
almost entirely forgotten, was the last 
straw. It proved that people are defi- 
nitely rejecting the idea of govern- 
ment ownership and are more strong- 
ly favoring a rigid protection of prop- 
erty rights. 

“The red dawn five years ago was a 
vision that seemed about to be real- 
ized; but you couldn’t find it with a 
telescope in the United States now. 

“Yes,” he said, in answer to my 
query, “I can tell you the reasons. 
First—the employers of the country, 
the bankers, the railroad heads have 
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become, during the last two or three 
years, first line agitators. They are 
taking a lot of time in getting their 
views, either by personal contact, by 
advertising, or through speakers’ bu- 
reaus, to the workingmen and the 
farmers of the country. Workers 
know their boss today where they 
didn’t know him before. Farmers 
are familiar with the faces and argu- 
ments of railroad executives; there 
are more industrial statistics distrib- 
uted among the masses now by busi- 
ness organizations than the I. W. W. 
formerly distributed. 


“Second—automobiies. I believe the 
automobile has been one of the great- 
est factors working against extreme 
radicalism, because it has broken down 
the one thing that the radical had to 
erect solidly to win his fight—and that 
was, a Class barrier. The automobile 
has brought all classes in close con- 
tact. Workingmen who formerly were 
regular attendants at I. W. W. meet- 
ings are now either home studying 
meps for a fishing trip or out on the 
highways viewing the scenery. They 
become acquainted with all kinds of 
different interests that they formerly 
knew little about. 

“When workingmen begin to frater- 
nize with the employer and those who 
represent the employer, and the farmer 
begins to fraternize with bankers and 
railroad representatives, it means a 
breaking down of militancy; and from 
the standpoint of fraternization, the 
automobile has been the worst offender. 

Third—stock ownership: There are 
about 15 million stockholders through- 
out the country today, and perhaps a 
majority of them are in the ranks of 
labor. Big organizations like Swift, 
Armour, General Electric, U. S. Steel, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and the 
American Telephone Co. have scores 
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of thousands of 
stock 
lumber companies are now following 


employees 
in their companies. 


owning 
The big 


suit. Naturally, it is pretty hard to 
get a man to strike against the com- 
pany in which he has invested his 
savings.” 

I asked my friend if great prosperity 
didn’t have something to do with the 
subject. 

“TI guess you don’t know much about 
radical waves,” he said. “There never 
was a time in the industrial history of 
the nation when radical labor organi- 
zations were able to recruit any great 
strength in times of depression. In 
the past the more employment, the 
bigger the wages, the greater the dis- 
content. his is the one time that 
history did not repeat itself. At the 
present time we should have hundreds 
of strikes all over the country, judg- 
ing the present with the past; yet 
there are less strikes than at any other 
time in the history of this country. 
There is less discontent than ever be- 
fore; and where no great discontent 
exists we cannot recruit forces.” 

I agree with my friend. I spent a 
great deal of time in Nonpartisan 
League localities in 1924. Their sen- 
timents had quite definitely changed. 
Ralph Budd, President of the Great 
Northern Railroad, was partly respon- 
sible. Mr. Budd traveled all over his 
system, and tovk an interest in the 
troubles of citizens residing along his 
railroad. He started a campaign of 
education across the entire Northwest. 
He has made the workings of his rail- 
road an open book, not only to ship- 
pers but to the general public. His 
railroad has taken an interest in local 
development and in helping solve local 
problems. 

Practically every railroad head in 
the West is wide awake to the fact 
that they themselves were responsible 
for much of the sentiment against the 
railroads in their section—due to lack 
of friendly contact. During the past 
three years a dozen rail chiefs have 
spent a great deal of their time in 
familiarizing people in their section 
with the truth about railroads. More- 
over, they have taken a real interest in 
agricultural and industria! life along 
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their systems, lending every possible 
aid to the solid upbuilding of the entire 
territory. 

Seven years ago Swift and Co. began 
an advertising campaign graphically 
illustrating what became of the Swift 
Dollar. The effort met with great suc- 
cess. The idea was carried out by 
Armour and Co., later, and such com- 
panies as the General Eleetric, the 
American Telephone Co. tock the mys- 
tery out of their operaticns by taking 
the public into their confidence. Tha 
results have been worth the effort 
many times over in establishing public 
confidence and respect. 

An old Nonpartisan Leaguer near 
Fargo, N. D., said to me, “The banks 
and railroads are becoming human. 
They are coming to the people where 
formerly they waited for the people 
to come to them.” 

An old seasoned farmer in Kansas 
whom I should imagine had been very 
radical in years past, told me a long 
story of changes in his section during 
the past two or three years. “The rail- 
roads, the banks, are beginning to work 
with us,” he said, “instead of at us, 
and we are glad to shake hands and 
meet them in the middle of the road.” 


An iron worker in Chicago, formerly 
a radical, expressed a view that I’ve 
heard from a great many working men 
in various parts of the country. He 
pointed out first the extreme indiffer- 
ence of the employer, years ago, which 
of course, created a great deal of trou- 
ble. He then pointed out the next 
cycle, bearing on paternalistic welfare 
work, which he believed really angered 
the workers more than the former at- 
titude of indifference. 

“But now,” he exclaimed, “at least 
in this factory, we are not mere auto- 
matons. We are cooperating with the 
management. We are cooperating be- 
cause we have two things: First—the 
confidence and respect of the manage- 
ment. Second—they consider us a part 
of the machine; and mark my words, 
the thing that has impressed me is that 
the employer now respects our intelli- 
gence, which the former feeling of in- 
difference and the welfare system 
wholly ignored.” 
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Price Tags on Crime 


Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post (November 7, '25) 


Richard Washburn Child 


HE job of the American citizen 

who wants to help stop the crime 

tide in America is to make the sen- 
timentalists—yes, and some of the new 
school of scientists, too—come back and 
put their noses on the grindstone. Let 
us separate the sincere and sound scien- 
tific experiments in prison theories 
and practices, in psychiatry and indi- 
vidual reformation, from those emo- 
tional phrase-making scientists and 
soft reformers who go off half-cocked. 


One type of reformers, male and fe- 
male, who are called “sob sisters’ by 
police and criminals aliké, would use 
the fact of an individual’s criminality 
to bestow upon him greater concern 
and favor than is given to the police- 
man who arrested him, to the honest 
man who was his victim or to the de- 
cent member of society who is strug- 
gling along the hard straight road. 
That is mere blithering. Such a 
coddling process would lead to doub- 
ling our criminal .population in two 
vears and multiplying it so fast that 
we could not control it at all. The 
maudlin-mercy method might be good 
for the criminal already a criminal; 
it would be a dastardly injustice to 
the boys and girls who may be tempt- 
ed, by the idea that they would receive 
the same soft indulgence, to follow in 
this path. It would reduce discipline 
and order to a state of jelly-rot toward 
which we have already gone a long 
way. 

In reviewing the crime situation in 
America, I found many amazing things, 
but none so amazing as the fact that, 
all along the line, the whole theory 
and practice of punishment is being 
forgotten. I have been able to find 
endless discussion of the effect of im- 
prisonment upon prisoners, but a total 
absence of thought or discussion of 
the effect of the imprisonment of some 
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200,000 persons in the United States 
upon the millions outside the prisons. 

I join those who say that it would 
be desirable to build a society so eco- 
nomically and socially and eugenically 
ound that no one would ever want 
to commit a crime. But while that 
is in process I cling to the idea that 
we may help those who have not yet 
committed crimes and who feel the de- 
sire to do so by causing them to re- 
flect, “I want to do it, but look at the 
cost!” Even the mental defectives 
and the morons are capable of seeing 
the connection between wrongdoing as 
a cause and punishment as an effect. 

I have found that punishment as a 
deterrent of crime is understood by 
the police, by judges, and by prisoners. 
The only class which fails to draw any 
balance between the joys of crime and 
the sorrows of punishment are those 
who have too intense an interest in 
proving that the criminal is sick or 
mad, or who put their passion for in- 
dividual reformation of wrongdoers of 
vesterday above their regard for those 
who may do wrong tomorrow. 

Some people say: “Punishment of 
terrible severity in the Middle Ages 
did not stop crime. Punishment de- 
ters no one from crime. Whenever 
punishment has been most severe, 
there is more rather than less crime.” 
These deluded persons are not only 
flying in the face of all human ex- 
perience with discipline, they are not 
only spreading a doctrine that all our 
police and most of our judges would 
meet with derisive laughter, but such 
deluded persons fail in the logie or 
courage to carry their assertion to its 
conclusion. They ought to go on and 
say, “If the more severe the punish- 
ment, the more we have crime, then the 
less severe the punishment, the less 
crime we will have. To abolish crime 
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let us therefore abolish punishment.” 
This is the philosophy, foolish or sin- 
ister, which would undermine the dis- 
cipline and authority of our homes and 
our Government. 


In a Middle Western city I talked 
with a police chief who had once been 
a railroad detective. He told me of 
eight boys ranging in age from 7 to 
12 whom he had caught stealing small 
loads of coal from the railroad yards. 
The judge was a tender-hearted face- 
tious old person who said to the boys: 
“I am going to discharge you boys. 
Your families probably needed the 
coal. I won’t even put you on proba- 
tion.” The railroad detective whis- 
pered to the judge: “Please do not 
give out the impression that boys in 
that district can get away with coal 
stealing. Coal stealing is the begin- 
ning. If the boys in that district think 
they can break the law, it will be a 
regular breeding ground for criminals. 
I don’t want these boys sent up, but 
there should be some punishment for 
them.” 


The judge laughed indulgently, and 
waved his hand. During the next 20 
years the old detective tells me that 
he saw five of these eight boys and 
a dozen others from their neighbor- 
hood sent to the penitentiary for fel- 
onies. 


That judge had completely forgotten, 
as so many of our prison authorities 
and citizens forget, that punishment 
is not inflicted primarily to reform 
that person, but to give notice to that 
person’s neighbors, friends, public- 
school or business associates and to 
the whole world that if good sense and 
enlightenment will not always be on 
the job to restrain the temptation of 
the prospective wrongdoer, the law and 
its enforcement and its punishment 
act as the price tag on crime. 

A superintendent of a state prison 
told me that punishment did not act 
as a deterrent. After an hour of con- 
versation, I said to him, “Let’s see. 
You have been having quite an ex- 
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citing time in your state from auto 
bandits.” 

“Yes, we did,” he replied. “The sit- 
uation was frightful! A few young 
desperadoes would take a car and go 
through place after place, holding up 
people or robbing stores. But it was 
stopped! One of our judges gave three 
sentences of 45 years. That stopped 
the whole business!” 


For the maintenance of safety, order 
and peace and the protection of the 
innocent from the violence of degener- 
ates or from deliberate wrongdoers, the 
cost of wrongdoing must be marked on 
temptations—and collected! 

One warden said to me, “They say 
that our prisons should be made edu- 
cational. Of course they should. But 
the best education a prison can give 
is the education of the boys and girls 
outside the walls, who in these loose 
days are tempted to commit crime.” 


This is a point of view which is so 
often completely forgotten by the pa- 
role board, the governor who grants 
pardons for a few tears or a few votes, 
and those sentimentalists who want 
indeterminate sentences when maxi- 
mum of the sentence is fixed rather 
than the minimum. Unless we know 
why we punish, there is no basis on 
which to build policies for our prisons, 
our paroles, our pardons, our scien- 
tific progress. 


No one wants the prisoner mis- 
treated, abused or abandoned. Every- 
one wants the prisoner salvaged, if 
he can be salvaged. But above all, 
the one thing standing up above all 
else that I have found in investigat- 
ing our crime record, is the need to 
remember that the prisoner, whatever 
consideration we may give him, is not 
the person we are educating by swift, 
sure and severe punishment. Consid- 
eration for that individual—the guilty 
man—is secondary. The persons we 
are trying to reach, trying to safe- 
guard, trying to educate when we pun- 
ish the prisoner, are the boys and girls 
in countless multitudes who may and 
do, even though they be morons or 
defectives, read the plainly marked 
fixed-price tags on wrongdoing. 
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The Cult ot Beauty 


Condensed from The American Mercury (February '26) 


Morris Fishbein 


of any large American city one 

comes casually on the heading Bar- 
ber Colleges, and proceeds through 
Baths, Beauty Culture Schools, Beauty 
Parlors, Corsets, Cosmeticians, Der- 
matologists, Hair Dressers, Plastic Sur- 
gery—and begins to realize at last what 
a vast trade has grown out of the 
desires of Mr. Babbitt and his wife and 
daughters to enhance their physiogno- 
mies and figures. 

Estimates place the number of 
beauty shops in Manhattan at between 
1500 to 2000. There are at least 1000 
in Los Angeles, not counting Holly- 
wood. The high potentate of one col- 
lege for cosmeticians informs me that 
9000 emporiums are devoted exclusive- 
ly to the sale and application of her 
wares, and that an average of ten 
women dispense beauty and its acces- 
sories at each of them. The casual 
trade in powders, creams, lotions, 
beauty-masks, nose-shapers, chin-lift- 
ers, ear-pressers, hair-restorers, and 
hair-removers is a matter of millions. 
The business increases by leaps and 
bounds, and is acquiring a legal status. 

Arkansas, Connecticut, Illinois, Lou- 
isiana, Missouri, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah and Wisconsin are already in the 
fold with State licenses for beauti- 
cians, and the way is open in seven 
other States. To those familiar with 
legislative methods in America it will 
be clear, after examination of these 
statutes, that the passage of such leg- 
islation in so many States within a 
period of little more than a year rep- 
resents an organized movement, with 
the submission of a so-called model 
bill. “These six laws were obtained,” 
says the official organ of the American 
Cosmeticians’ Society, “as a result of 
much self-sacrifice and hard work on 
the part of a small group of women 
in each of these States. They have 
behind them some fine organization 
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work, personal enthusiasm that could 
not be dampened by setbacks and mis- 
understandings, meetings without num- 
ber, countless hours of telephoning, 
hundreds of personal interviews with 
legislators, and weeks given over tv 
lobbying in the State capitals.” 

Following the experience acquired 
by our surgeons in the great war, 
plastic surgery advanced very rapidly. 
The need for restoring extensive seg- 
ments of the skin, for rebuilding fa- 
cial contours destroyed by explosives, 
and for repairing the ravages of burns 
by fire or chemicals gave birth to sur- 
gical methods with results nothing 
short of marvelous. 

A few regularly licensed medical 
men in some of our large cities have 
built up tremendous practices in such 
reconstructive surgery. Merely as an 
estimate, I should guess that there are 
perhaps five reputable surgeons in the 
United States who limit themselves en- 
tirely to this work. In addition each of 
our large cities maintains from one to 
ten practitioners, all regularly licensed 
but wavering on the borderland of 
quackery, who likewise limit their 
practices to facial and body reconstruc- 
tion. 

Some of the “specialists” advertise 
openly in the newspapers, giving a 
list of the operations which they wish 
to undertake. The patient who has 
had an unsuccessful result is likely, if 
he lives, to hide his chagrin in silence. 
Occasionally, when the results are 
especially serious, they come to light 
through the medium of the courts. 
From several hundreds of instances I 
select a few: 

Suit for $500,000 damages has been 
filed against Dr. ——, plastic surgeon, by 
Mrs. In her complaint, Mrs. —— 
states the defendant attempted to re- 
move superfluous flesh from her ankles, 
but that it finally became necessary to 
amputate both legs. 

D 








r. is the defendant in a suit for 
$50,000, filed in the Superior Court the 


we 








other day. The bill charges that on July 


17, Dr. —— performed an operation to 
straighten ——'s eyes. As a result of 
carelessness and insanitary conditions 
according to the bill, ——'s eyes became 
infected and it was Inter necessary for 
another surgeon to remove one of them 

The competent performer of plastic 
surgery gets his results by the trans- 
plantation of flaps of tissue from one 
portion of the body to another. The 
manipulation is delicate; and obvious- 
ly should be carried out only in a good 
hospital and under the most aseptic 
conditions. The growth of such tissue 
may require weeks or months. Some- 
times a portion of cartilage is trans- 
ferred also, say to build up the sunken 
bridge of a nose. The procedure of 
a charlatan is to fill a syringe with 
melted paraffin and to inject this be- 
neath the skin to fill out the cavity. 
But experience has shown that paraf- 
fin has the peculiar quality of stimu- 
lating the growth of the tissue-cells, 
and numerous cases are now on record 
of the development of disfiguring tu 
mors and even of cancers after its in- 
jection. 

In the great manufacturing industries 
patients are sometimes severely in 
jured by machines, and it becomes 
necessary to rebuild features or to re- 
place scalps that have been torn away. 
Great hcuspitals and funds are avail- 
able for carrying on such surgical pro- 
cedures. But only a few really com- 
petent surgeons find time or inclination 
for the type of plastic surgery per- 
formed wholly for aesthetic reasons. 
That is the field which has been in- 
vaded largely by charlatans.... 


Among all the fallacies attaching to 
the care of the hair none is so per- 
sistent as the belief in the virtues of 
the singe, recommended to overcome 
splitting at the ends and to prevent 
the falling out of the hair. Actually, 
splitting of the ends is more easily 
controlled by greasing the hair light 
ly and supplying it with the fat that 
is lacking. Singeing the hair in order 
to prevent the fiuid from escaping is 
based on the misconception that the 
hair has a central cavity through 
which it is supplied with some sort of 
nourishing sap. The hair has no more 
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sap than a buggy-whip; it is nourished 
only by the blood that reaches its root. 
Above the surface it is simply a spine 
of horn, which can be oiled from with- 
out. 

The removal of superfluous hair by 
means of the electric needle is one 
of the most delicate tasks that can con- 
front the specialist. The fact is recog- 
nized by certain State laws which 
throw special safeguards around this 
procedure. There exists also the pos- 
sibility of removing superfluous hair 
by the use of the x-ray. But the x-ray 
is a two-edged sword, possessing great 
possibility for harm when wrongly 
employed. It may be said without fear 
of overstatement that the majority of 
persons now using these methods are 
not competent. 

The removal of moles, 
other excrescences upon the skin is 
another branch of “cosmetology” that 
presents dangerous possibilities. For 
years physicians have warned against 
interference, except by the most care- 
ful surgery, with moles of a deeply 
pigmented character. Numerous in- 
stances are reported in which cutting, 
burning, or otherwise tampering with 
such moles has resulted in the appear- 
ance of cancerous tumors and their 
rapid dissemination throughout the 
body, resulting in death. 

Preparations similar to most of the 
beauty cluys, costing at retail from $2 
to $10 a pound, may be made by mix- 
ing a pound of kaolin, or dried beauty 
clay, with the same weight of water. 
Such a preparation costs 20 cents. Yet 
many periodicals contain full page an- 
nouncements of Terra-derma-lax, Bon- 
cilla, Mineralava, and 40-Minute Beau- 
ty Clay. 

Despite the advertisements there is 
no such thing as a skin-food. The 
skin can be soothed, or made tem- 
porarily more pliable by external ap- 
plications, but it cannot be fed. Dozens 
of preparations for the control of pim- 
ples and blackheads are employed, but 
genuine specialists in diseases of the 
skin are likely to recommend simple 
washing, with the applications of anti- 
septic solutions that may be purchased 
for a few cents. 
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The J. P. and the Motorist 


Condensed from The Country Gentieman (January, February, '26) 


Harry R. 


HE justice of the peace has long 

been an honored rural institution. 

His was once the poor man’s court. 
The J. P., or squire, as country folks 
termed him, may have known little or 
no law. But it didn’t matter. Cases 
were few and determined upon com- 
mon sense. 

Then came hard roads, and the auto- 
mobile. Where before but few travel- 
ers passed each day, now a hundred 
or a thousand came by each hour. Vio- 
lators of motor regulatory laws, some 
flagrant, others trivial, by the score 
and hundreds were fairly hurled 
through the J. P.’s door. Most of these 
rural officers tried to do their duty 
honestly, as aforetime; but some saw 
the possibility of commercialized jus- 
tice. 

Almost universally justices and vil- 
lage mayors are paid on the fee basis 
—which fee comes to them in the guise 
of costs assessed against a guilty 
party. Constables and marshals are 
paid in like manner. 


So the worldly wise ones sent forth 
their constables to arrest. The motorists 
were flagged down wholesale, hauled 
in, convicted, fined and costed—-and 
sent on their way lambasting. These 
officials waxed rich; some made more 
than any officer at the county seat. 


Today there is a nation-wide outcry 
against these speed traps and fine mills 
and roadside courts by which motorists 
are shaken down. What is needed is 
an upheaval that will wipe out this 
atrocious fee system, install something 
more modern and efficient and put 
country justice on the honorable plane 
it once occupied. We want motor laws 
enforced in the country just as in the 
city; but we don’t want it done as a 
commercial business proposition. As 
it is now, wholesale arrests are made 
not only for speeding but often for 
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the most trivial and unwitting viola- 
tion of the motor-traffic code. 

The trial is frequently the rankest 
farce. The justice may not even have 
jurisdiction. It does the motorist no 
good to protest. So he pays. Some- 
times the arresting officer even consti- 
tutes himself judge, jury, bailiff and 
witness and holds court on the high- 
way—merely fleecing the motorist of 
a sum of money, giving him a receipt 
and letting him go. 

Fines, which would go to the state, 
are often suspended and exorbitant or 
illegal costs added on by the magistrate 
to be split by the court and the con- 
stable. Sometimes the magistrate 
quite fails to enter cases on his docket 
and keeps both fines and costs. 

These charges are not specious ac- 
cusations, but are based on first-hand 
investigation and dug out of official 
documents in a number of states. They 
represent a condition which, though 
not general in any one locality, yet 
may be found pretty much over the 
whole country. 

In New York there was so much 
trouble that a legislative committee 
investigated justices and constables. 
New Jersey has been a hotbed of speed 
traps along certaiu traffic routes. On 
Sundays and holidays one can often 
see aS Many as a dozen cars lined up 
before the office of some rural Solo- 
mon, there to be fined at the rate of 
one every three to five minutes. 

Legal action has been brought 
against some speed-trap extortionists 
near Philadelphia. Ohio has been 
a black spot on the tourist map, and 
a number of mayors and justices have 
been removed from office. Conditions 
have been intolerable in certain locali- 
ties in Indiana; there again some jus- 
tices and constables have been kicked 
out of office. Twenty-five or more 
towns have been blacklisted in Illinois. 
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In Michigan there has been so much 
trouble that one member of the staff 
of the attorney general has been kept 
busy the past three years running 
down cases of extortion and dishonesty. 


So the story goes, from the Atlantic 
clear to California. Local people sel- 
dom kick because they are not molest- 
ed. Besides, the fines paid into the 
treasury reduce taxes just so much. 

There is a town in Connecticut 
where no one has paid a dollar of loca) 
taxes for years because motor fines 
pay all the bills. One town in Illinois 
needed a new high school. So motor 
cops were put on the main highway 
to pick up everybody passing through 
if there was the slightest excuse. 
Enough fines were collected to build 
the school. 

One of the bad features of such far- 
cical law enforcement is that those 
really guilty of dangerously fast driv- 
ing, the fellows who roar through at 
60 miles an hour, usually escape ar- 
rest entirely. Instead of risking his 
neck to catch a driver who may ruth- 
lessly crowd him into the ditch, it is 
much easier for the constable to wait 
and arrest the next fellow going 42. 
“We can’t get the really fast ones,” one 
constable told me. “They all get 
away.” 

It is a common practice around the 
larger cities for newly organized cor- 
porations in platted real-estate addi- 
tions, where money is needed in the 
municipal treasury, to employ fee con- 
stables who arrest every motorist they 
can. 

There is a village in Ohio where 
two intersecting streets widen into a 
large square. Here last summer a 
signal-light post was erected in the 
center. The mayor appointed a spe- 
cial officer, who for the costs took 
up his station near by and arrested 
every car coming through with a for- 
eign tag that failed to turn to the 
right of the sign. The motorist paid 
$5.25; the town got $2, the marshal 
$1.60 and the mayor $1.65. Finally, 
a restaurant keeper on the square be- 
came disgruntled. He notified the 
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automobile club at the county seat. 
This club wrote to the state automo- 
bile association. This organization 
sent a notice to all clubs in the state 
to beware of this village. Forthwith 
the automobile club in a city some 
miles away began routing tourists 
over another paved road. Soon Main 
Street looked like the proverbial de- 
serted village. 

I investigated the case of one justice, 
and found that in the first 60 days 
after he took office in 1925, he collected 
$3506 from motorists. Of this he re- 
ceived $1604 as his personal fees, his 
constables split $1096 and the county 
received only $806. 


Investigation of a Michigan justice 
disclosed 56 known instances where 
the justice had collected from $5 to 
$75, but in every case the state got 
one lone dollar and he kept the rest. 
Last June the governor removed this 
man from office. 


I could relate any number of similar 
specific cases. For instance, there are 
the extra hazardous railway crossings 
in Illinois, at which all motorists must 
come to a complete stop. It is a state 
law. At one place where three paral- 
lel tracks cross a main highway, the 
third was somewhat mysteriously de- 
clared extra hazardous, whereas the 
first two were not. The justice estab- 
lished himself in a shack near by. His 
constable, dressed to look like a rail- 
way laborer, arrested all who failed to 
stop at the third track. The two made 
a mint of money until investigation 
disclosed that the justice was keeping 
the fines as well as the costs. 


In another Illinois village of 300, 
an illiterate justice set up an office 
near one of these crossings and hired 
several private officers. Arrests were 
made wholesale. Some days as high 
as $1000 was taken in. After indict- 
ment for extortion and graft, the jus- 
tice jumped a bail of $7000 and fled 
the country. 

In my next article will be summar- 
ized some of the remedies that can 
put a stop to an “and costs” system 
of rural justice or injustices. 
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